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OIL'S  Servists in the service of oil have added much to their science. 
Their concept of the sedimentary or “ oll" basin stretching across the 
NEW continents is resulting today in important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 
Sedimentology is the study of the sediments in the basins to determine 
G E © ] LO G Y where the oil was formed, where it has migrated and accumulated. 
Sedimentology involves the study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) as a guide to conditions in 
geological time. Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil plants and 
their distribution, is another novel approach. : 
The petroleum industry joins British universities in speeding 
research to help the discovery of tomorrow's oil. 
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‘know-how’ 


keeps us ahead | 


IN RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


Eighteen months ago the Indian Railway Board placed 
a contract with us for the electrification of 400 track 
miles near Calcutta, using lightweight 25kV 50 cycle 
A.C. overhead equipment. This order was worth 
£2,500,000. 

Now an additional contract worth over £1,000,000 
has been placed with us for a further 300 mile exten- 
sion of this tine. 

This is a measure of the Indian Railway Board’s con- 
fidence in BICC, who are undertaking the design, %Q 
manufacture and installation of the bulk of the 25kV 
overhead equipment for the British Transport 
Commission's railway modernization programme 


The modernization of British Railways has I} 
given British, manufacturers valuable prac- 
tical experience in the most up-to-date forms 
of traction and is assisting them to obtain 
export orders in the face of international 

competion. 
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-Argonarc 


Argonarc is the process which 
welds the new metals and alloys 
used in Britain's aircraft, rockets 
and nuclear power stations. 
British Oxygen developed the 
Argonarc process and has pro- 
duced equipment for every kind of 
welding that industry needs. 
BOC companies supply industry 
with the best tools for the job. 


British 
Oxygen 
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Dignitied Jurnishing yim 


IN STEEL © 





Office of the Catering Manager, The Institute of Directors. 


Dignity in furnishing is no longer the prerogative of 
one material. Today, the trend is toward steel. 
Attractively styled, and incorporating numerous features 
for comfort and convenience, Harvey Steel Desks 
and Equipment are available in a range of models covering 
all levels of responsibility. 

Styled to the same high standard, Harvey Partitioning 
is the perfect complement to Harvey Steel Furniture, 
enabling open floor space to be converted into an ideal suite 


with the maximum case and speed, and with full provision 


for subsequent replanning if desired. ew es y, a, 





Please ask for literature 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. WOOL WICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


$7133 
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{ 
BY AIR 

FROM WASHINGTON— 
ON SALE 

EVERY WEDNESDAY— 


*U. s. News & World Report* goes on sale 
in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 
later than in the States. 

This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 
Same newS pages, same ads, same paper 
and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 

Fast air service speeds the copies to 
leading news agents, who also offer The 
London Times, Financial Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report" at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 
Circulation Company: 

Hotels: Sevey, Grosvenor House, 


Dorchester, Perk Lene, 
Moytele, Westbury 


epee. 


Selosy at 50 and 53 Chering Cross Reed 
Grace, Fleet Street 
Chancery Books, Beker Sreet 

Further enquiry may be made at 
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GERMAN AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURER 


of small and medium-sized cars 


requires 


DISTRIBUTING AGENT 


for import and sale in Great Britain, perhaps distributor 


already disposing of nation-wide sales organisation for big ears. 


Please write to: B 26.293 


CARL GABLER WERBEGESELLSCHAFT MBH. 


Frankfurt/Main (Germany) 


Kaiserstrasse 15 


lasivoars, Fabricators and Constructors 
of Process Plants and Equipment 


Process Equipment: 


Process Plants: 


Heat Exchangers 
Coolers 

Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vessels 
Distillation Columns 
Fractionating Towers 
API Standard Tanks 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


Petroleum Refineries 
Petrochemical Piants 
Coa! Chemical Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemical Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 

Soap & Detergent Plants 
Nuclear Plants 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
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where should 
Istart... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation - Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 


isation provides industry with a single source for ali its insulation 





requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 


y ; te a — without cost 
Ps ms , pom , 


In a word — NEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM - A MEMBER OF THE TURWER & HEWALL ORGANISATION 
ari 














... is provided by our Research and Development staff, 
whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys 

is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 

all progressive men in industry. 

This service is supplemented by the many publications 
testhinie ahs . king i hie ond 
applications which we offer, free of charge. 


| THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE: MILLBANK : LONDON : 8SW1 
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Jokers Wild 


R MACMILLAN has a way with peers. He has not only raised up Lord 
M Home to be his Foreign Secretary. He has also persuaded Lord 
Hailsham to stay by adding to him and his work for science the prestige 
of Leader of the Lords and the authority of Lord President of the Council. The 
second is the better move. There must be some serious misgivings about the 
Cabinet shuffle which Mr Macmillan announced at last on Wednesday, after it 
had been blatantly kite-flown (and rather gustily blown-upon) for far too long 
beforehand. Every Government has, of course, to be the reflection of the men 
available, of the balance of forces and persons within the ruling party and, 
decisively, of the Prime Minister’s own predilections ; it is for him to say what 
his team shall be. No doubt Mr Macmillan has been able to explain the 
changes, especially at the Foreign Office, to the satisfaction of those Tories who 
took fright when the kite was first flown ; but, in parliamentary and constitutional 
terms as distinct from party terms, they cannot be so easily explained away. 

By the litmus test of politics—“ Where is the responsibility ?”—the one 
minister who certainly climbs higher on the ladder of political power as a result 
of these changes is Mr Macmillan himself. Both the key posts, the Treasury 
under Mr Selwyn Lloyd and the Foreign Office under Lord Home (with Mr 
Heath as his Commons and Cabinet shadow), now have the air of being his 
personal dependencies ; and, altogether, the new Government looks uncomfort- 
ably like a contemporary bench of bishops all waiting for a lead and clearance 
from Lambeth before taking any pastoral initiative. (All except, of course, 
Bishop Butler who is left very carefully undisturbed by these moves in his 
Number Two place, running the Home Office, leading the House of Commons 
and chairing the Tory Party.) 

To be in confident command of his ministerial regiment is a Prime Minister’s 
first virtue ; from the start Mr Macmillan has displayed this virtue with signal 
ease and effect. But the necessary virtues of good parliamentary government go 
much further than this. It is no less important that the ministers who serve under 
him should exist, and be seen to exist, in their own right, In their departments, 
in the public eye and, above all, in Parliament, they should be regarded, and 


(rere eee 


The Government Changes 


Lord President of the Council and 
i Minister for Science, and Leader of 
the House of Lords sid LORD HAILSHAM 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ee LORD HOME 
Chancellor of the Exchequer aid Mr SELWYN LLOYD 
Lord Privy Seal, with Foreign Office 
i responsibilities : 
| Secretary of State for ‘Commonwealth. 
Relations 


Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries aad 
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Mr DUNCAN SANDYS 


Mr CHRISTOPHER SOAMES 
Mr PETER THORNEYCROFT 
Mr JOHN HARE , 

Mr JOHN PROFUMO 

Mr ENOCH POWELL 

® Not in an Cabinet 


Minister of Avi jation 
Minister of Labour e 
*Secretary of State for War 
*Minister of Health 











as responsible men, with the\power both of initiative 

and decision. It is in Parliament that their stewardship has 

which is the clinching reason why foreign 

more than finance, a province for a peer— 

there is one heaven-sent Foreign Secretary 

to have been too highly-born, which was not the 

this time. These are the solid grounds for being seriously 
worried by the drift of Mr Macmillan’s new deal. \ 

To say these things is not to take the superficial line of 

underestimating the tenacious Mr Selwyn Lloyd. It is rather 

to question whether his previous experience of office has fitted 

eS ee oe Canaan ought to 

be and, particularly, whether his relations with the Prime 

Minister will allow him to be a proper Chancellor in his own 

| Tight anyhow. Mr Lioyd is an able, assiduous and experienced 

administrator who, when the Tories were in Opposition, 

showed much more interest in economic affairs than in foreign 


possible training for the job. The doubt now is whether at the 
Foreign Office—under Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Macmillan 
—he may not have got the worst possible training for it. 
The need is for a Chancellor who will all the time seek to do 
what he can to guide the pace of economic advance, rather than 
be forced into a position where he is generally doing no more 
than react to immediate outside events ; and one who will be 
able to stand up for himself in policy-making. At the Foreign 
Office most of Mr Lloyd's policies have been dictated either, 
necessarily, by outside events—or by his two Prime Ministers. 
It is a political fact of some importance that every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer since Dr Dalton has been regarded, by both 
sides of the House, as just about the best Chancellor that 
the government of the day could have, with a standing of 
his own ; and, so far as the outsider can tell, every one of them 
(including certainly the departing Mr Amory) has been able 
to go counter at some stage to the personal leanings of his 
Prime Minister. Mr Lloyd does not start with that sort of 
reputation. 


ee a worry in the 
Prime Minister’s new dispensation. Mr Lloyd himself 
will not be worrying at all. He has got what he wanted more 
than anything else. At the Treasury he will be completing 


the qualifying round for the highest office of all, if the chance 


ever came. Opportunity, as other little men in big places 
have shown, can be a rich stimulant ; and the incentive\to be 
a right-down regular Chancellor will be strongly fed by the 
disposition of everybody who dislikes the prospect of a faceless 
Cabinet to urge him on as George III was urged on by his 
mother. What Mr Lloyd will note most, and wryly, in the 
new arrangements is the decision that his former job, from 
which he himself has emerged apparently as bright as a button, 
is so backbreaking that it sciane calpain ana eles 

As many, and as contradictory, explanations are ven 
now for the political partition of the Foreign Office as Sir 
Anthony Eden gave four years ago for intervening at Suez. A 
note on page 459 takes a cold look at them in the light of 
what a present-day Foreign Secretary has, and should have, 
to do. Broadly, it seems, his back is broken by the combina- 


¢ 
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tion of reading telegrams, travelling about the world, attending 
social functions, and exposing himself to the scrutiny of the 
House of Commons. So it has been decided that the House 
of Commons must give way: not the telegrams (which will 
still flood in upon Lord Home, in his less exacting surround- 
ings, without being any better sub-edited beforehand) ; not 
the travels (except that the new Lord Privy Seal will pre- 
sumably go off to Europe if any new negotiations with the Six 
are started, just as Mr Maudling once did and, as President 
of the Board of Trade, will go on doing) ; and not Lancaster 
House (where the best traditions of British Government 
hospitality have to be preserved). 


\ 


HE expendable function, then, of a new-model Foreign 

Secretary is the duty to justify what he is doing to MPs. 
The excuse for this is that his policies are the Prime Minister's 
policies anyhow—which is surely no new thing. And, if this 
excuse does not suffice, there is always th¢ excellent Mr Heath 
(to whom one’s warmest sympathy goes out), a member of 
the Cabinet and another intimate friend of the Prime Minister, 
to answer in the Commons for the Foreign Office (to which 
he will be attached), when Mr Macmillan himself does not 
want to do so. To the question “Why Lord Home ?,” the 
Prime Minister's answer appears to be that, in all the present 
circumstances, this friendly and high-minded man is the best 
(the safest ?) man for the job ; to the other obvious question 
“Why not Mr Heath himself ?,” his answer is presumably 
that, with Mr Butler already upstairs and Mr Macleod (and 
others) still busy in the wings, Mr Heath’s time has not yet 
arrived. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the real 
reason for this Heath Robinson arrangement for the Foreign 
Office is simply that the existing Welicate balance just below 
the top of the Conservative party must not yet be upset. 

It would be foolish for any outside commentator to disparage 
the part which skilful party political management must inevita- 
bly play in all the affairs of government ; and Mr Macmillan 
is a very clever politician. Very likely he confidently expects 
to look back upon this latest trick as one of the deftest he 
has taken. Some of the minor finesses in the Government 
changes have a fascination all their own ; Mr Thorneycroft, 
once the iron Chancellor, back again to brood on the costly 
claims of supersonic airliners and rockets in the Ministry of 
Aviation and to watch over the consequences of Mr Sandys’s 
reshuffle of the aircraft industry ; Mr Sandys himself to tread 
in Lord Home’s apprentice footsteps at the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and to compete in good work in Central Africa 
with Mr Macleod. And the choice of the returning Mr Powell 
to be Minister of Health is as excellent as the demotion of the 
quite crucial job of Minister of Labour from the rising and 
powerful Mr Heath to the worthy Mr Hare is questionable. 

It is possible, however, to be too clever in politics. There 
are certain broad and simple truths about the processes of 
parliamentary and responsible government which ought never 
to be lost from sight ; and it is these that seem to be put in 
some danger by the Prime Minister's sleight-of-hand. The 
most intriguing riddle of present-day politics in Britain is 
whether Mr Macmillan is a “ deep” one or a “ wide” one ; 
—or both ? This week’s decisions will be an important part 
of the evidence on which the answer will one day be reached. 
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Honest Doubt 


The Foreign Office gets a new Cabinet minister to handle relations 
with western Europe; but what is the policy to be? 


HATEVER the course of action proposed, it is the British 

WX custom to begin by listing the objections to it ; until 

that has been done, the British do not regard them- 

selves as having addressed their minds to a matter at all. In 

this respect the House of Commons, when it debated European 
union on Monday, exemplified the national habit. 

Indeed, it did so at moments consciously and even with a 
touch of pride: as was said once or twice, let others make a 
treaty and later discover reservations about the way it should 
be carried out ; Britain must fetch out its reservations first, 
or hold its peace thereafter: This was the preferred line on 
both sides of the House—though partly because some positive 
advocates of a European policy did not, as they have com- 
plained, get a chance to speak ; while one’ powerful Tory voice, 
Mr Thorneycroft’s, was silent from a choice connected, 
perhaps, with the then impending Government changes. 

The catalogue of doubts, hesitations and drawbacks that 
resulted will very likely make chilling reading to those people 
in‘the six countries of the European common market who want 
Britain in, and who had been hoping ‘?.at the British Govern- 
ment was coming to the point of making up its mind. They 
may take the vote, 215 to 4 for ‘an anodyne motion simply 
approving the idea of political and economic unity in Europe, 
as a rebuff. If so, it would be a pity. Certainly the debate 
showed that the objections have not been digested. But it 
showed something else as well: as Mr Denis Healey said 
towards the end of the evening, 

there is no longer anybody in th’s House who believes it incon- 

ceivable that we should join the common market. 


As an Opposition front bench speaker, Mr Healey was 
maintaining that British opinion was not prepared to enter the 
common market on the basis of the Rome treaty. So far, 
Opposition and Government front benches were agreed, but 
their unanimity was tinged with diffidence, by a frank recogni- 
tion that the negative was not enough, and a frank uncertainty 
whether a change might not be called for. Mr Harold Wilson 
remarked with approval that the Foreign Secretary’s speech 
showed the same mood of “ honest doubt” as his own. Mr 
Wilson himself still felt opposed to taking the plunge, but only 
by a fine margin. The case for joining the Six was strong, 
he said, and some of the objections of two or three years ago 
“are less strong now than they seemed then.” 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd, just preparing to leave the Foreign Office 
(where the political arguments for entering the common market 
have been gathering momentum) for the Treasury (where the 
objections are still held in great respect), allotted his more 
quotable phrases to the Treasury, or negative, side. But when 
these phrases are added up they amount to a refusal to be 
rushed, not much more. In a less quotable passage Mr Lloyd 
acknowledged the resolution of the Monnet committee a fort- 
night earlier, which he called “ a quite different attitude from 
the exclusive idea of the Six ” that had existed ; and he added 
a cautious appeal for the Six to give an indication of their 


attitude to the well-known British special problems, which, 
he said, the Government was anxious to discuss: Common- 
wealth free entry, British agricultural support, and ways of 


m<eting the interests of the other members of the European 
Free Trade Association. 


At in all, the Commons showed themselves in a decidedly 
different mood from the mood of their previous debates 
on European union: more interested (witness the queue of 
those who did not get to speak), more serious, more concen- 
trated, more open-minded, and suddenly free of what Mr 
Healey called the Pharasaism from which (as he admitted) 
the attitude to Europe of neither party had been free in the 
past. They did not get anywhere ; that was not to be expected. 
Only the Government can take the decision to move, and 
though it is edging closer it has still not been able to make 
up its mind. The Commons did, however, make clear enough 
that, if and when the Government does take the plunge, it will 
have no difficulty in carrying the House with it. 

If the Pharasaism has gone, some of the confusion and the 
misunderstanding survive which have kept the British inactive 
or, where they have been active, have caused them to waste 
energy in the pursuit of gimmicks. Mr Harold Wilson put 
up a new, or fairly new, gimmick—that the Six, as one body, 
should join the European Free Trade Association ; an idea 
that Mr Maudling, after all he has been through, declared to 
be “ well worth considering.” Both seemed to have forgotten 
that the Six could perfectly well have chosen to enter the free 
trade area as one body in 1958, if they had wished ; but they 
did not wish. The free trade area scheme came to nothing 
because the architects of the common market saw little reason 
why the British should get the advantages of the common 
market without the trouble of joining ; and because the French 
saw a threat to their interests in a scheme that gave the privi- 
leges of duty-free trade to a powerful industrial country not 
bound to observe the common outer tariff. Neither objection 
has lost any of its force ; neither would be met by Mr Harold 
Wilson’s gimmick ; and the Six have made it painfully clear 
that they have no interest in interposing a regional trading 
organisation between themselves and the world-wide forum of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Plainly it is 
to be a customs union or nothing. 

But the confusion showed itself further, both in the way 
some objections to the plunge were formulated, and in the 
continued expressions of hope (Mr Selwyn Lloyd's, for 
instance) that the Six would agree to negotiate for a long-term 
settlement, the objective of which (as distinct from the very 
general purpose of removing friction and getting difficulties 
out of the way) the British Government has still not defined. 
One would not wish to deny Mr Selwyn Lloyd credit for the 
receptiveness that he did show towards possible kinds of settle- 
ment, including common institutions and including, as he said, 





456 


“ a political relationship as well as an economic relationship ” 
an impressive openness of mind in a man whose 

burden of Foreign’ Office work, now that he lays it down, is 

found to require more Ministerial brass than ever before. 


E did, however, think it to denounce as ‘a 
completely irresponsible attitude” the idea that Britain 
should go into the common market “ unconditionally, on the 
best terms we could get.” This, or something like it, was a 


is, after all, a procedure for joining the treaty of Roine, laid 
down in article 237 of the treaty itself. When a new state 
applies to join, it says, 
the conditions of admission and the amendments to this treaty 
necessitated thereby shall be the subject of an agreement betw2en 
the member states and the applicant state. 
It should not be beyond the resources of diplomacy to discuss 
these conditions and amendments before the written applica- 
tion to join the treaty was actually handed in ; indeed, one 
aiid nite Keds: sides 46 Act een i. The conditions 
no doubt be pretty elaborate, and would involve many 
evonomic interests of the Six, as well as particular 
interests and British responsibilities to friends—and 
, the three groups of questions which Mr Lloyd urged 
Six to think about and declared himself ready to discuss 
ith them. 
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But the whole exercise would be pointless unless the British 
Government had first formed, and communicated, its own 
intention. The intention would have to be to accept, in 
principle, those features of the treaty of Rome that its members 
regard as central and not capable of being bargained away: 
notably the common outer tariff and the common agricultural 
policy, external trade policy, and in§titutions. That done, the 


. fepercussions on the Commonwealth, the farmers, and the 


other members of the outer Seven would have to be negotiated 
about, and ways sought to provide for their interests. As 
an example, somie of the agricultural possibilities, British and 
Commonwealth, are tentatively outlined on page 466. 

This situation of the Six and the Seven does not stand still, 
and nobody can say with certainty that a particular way out 
will work especially since nobody knows when, or how, or 
in what circumstances, it will be tried. Just at this moment 
there are indications of a new move to develop the community 
politically, with which Dr Adenauer’s visit to Paris is no doubt 
connected. It was Mr Healey who said on Monday (though 
he did not draw any useful conclusions from it) that behind 
the failure of Britain's economic relations with continental 
western Europe lay a breakdown in political relations. So it 
does ; and while the economic relations are in the deep freeze, 
the political relations continue to decompose. The objections 
to a new look at either have been over-stated once more ; but 
at least the recognition is spreading that things cannot be 
allowed to go on like this much longer. 


Hoisting Storm Signals 


\ 


\ 


it has been the luckless Belgians in the Congo. By the 


l January it was General de Gaulle in Algeria. In July 
end of the year will Britain be caught in a desperate 


convulsion in Rhodesia ? The fall-out of the Congo crisis is- 


more than broadly international; even more urgently it 
involves the remaining British colonial territories to the south 
and east. Whatever complacency has been felt in this country 
at the failures of Belgian colonial policy when set beside the 
British performance in West Africa is due to be rudely upset. 
Since the Congo mutiny on July 7th nothing in Africa can 
be the same again. The independent African states, which 
have chiefly sustained the United Nations intervention in the 
Congo, are now engaged in excluding all political protector- 
ships, whether Belgian, Russian or American, from Leopold- 
ville and the Katanga alike. The United States has just won 
a considerable diplomatic success in New York by encouraging 
and assisting this African policy. Now the signs of unrest in 
\ Southern Rhodesia are turning African eyes in that direction. 
‘If the deterioration there continues, the political forces that 
. have taken the initiative in the Congo will be knocking on the 
door in Salisbury and, with equal purpose, in London as well. 
. What has happened in Southern Rhodesia this week is 
disturbing enough. The somnolent peace that had endured 
since the Matabele rising in 1896 (and it was a Rhodesian boast 
that this peace persisted) has been broken by the shootings 


The threatening clouds over the Congo are 
drifting south towards Rhodesia 


and rioting in Bulawayo. It is too early to say how disastrous 
or irreparable the breach is. But it is all too evident that 
rigidity in Salisbury or hopeful inertia in London can only 
worsen it. Mr Garfield Todd,\in a melodramatic but almost 
despairing appearance in this country, has gone so far as to 
call for British troops to keep the peace, avert South African 
intervention, and, apparently, assist in the establishment of 
a new political regime. He speaks less for his own small, and 
dwindling, Central Africa party than for the National Demo- 
cratic party whose African leaders, predominantly middle-class 
moderates, have been cither behind bars or out on bail since 
Sir Edgar Whitehead’s swoop a week ago. The appeal was less 
to Lord Home (or his dynamic successor, Mr. Sandys) than to 
British opinion as a whole to exercise what influence it pos- 
sesses in the Federation. 

It is a desperate card to play. The white electorate in 
Southern Rhodesia has not been noticeably enamoured of 
British views, whether they come direct from Mr Stonehouse 
and his friends or from the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
It is not likely to be impressed now. As it is, the CRO has 
made no secret of its surprise and displeasure at the precipitate 
arrest of the NDP leaders, from which the worst troubles have 
followed. British troops had already been ordered to Kenya, 
seemingly as a mobile reserve, before Mr Todd spoke out. 
Yet none of this has cut much ice with Sir Edgar, who says 
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he has information enough to justify what he has done. The 
internal political situation confronting him now is that the 
Dominion party (or parties) led by the rising Mr Harper have 
committed themselves to a policy of “‘ Southern Rhodesia first,” 
and, with such a programme, it is possible that they would 
win any immediate electoral test. White Southern Rhodesia 
is a long stride nearer to repudiating its liberal vows, abandon- 
ing the sacrament of partnership, and breaking with the two 
northern territories where the Dominion party expects the 
Colonial Office, sooner or later, to install black governments. 
Whatever the outcome of the Nyasaland talks at Lancaster 
House, the possibility of a Rhodesian junction with the South 
Africans has been brought closer by what has happened 
in the Congo. To the north there is Leopoldville ; to the 
south, Sharpeville. This is precisely the situation that the 
idea of racial partnership was meant to avoid in central Africa. 
Now black and white seem to be deciding that there is no 
course but to pick their own side. Britain has a responsibility 
to both. But what, after the seven lean years of Federal go- 
slow and Commonwealth Relations Office indecision, can 
Britain expect to do? It is unimaginable that any British 
government could forcibly intervene, as Mr Todd suggests, 
to impose universal suffrage against the white population of 
Southern Rhodesia. Mr Macmillan may not feel that he 
possesses the constitutional authority to intervene in the sense 
that General de Gaulle has the authority, if not the power, to 
negotiate a political settlement in Algeria. Yet, in the eyes 
of black Africa, British inertia in the coming months, or any 
failure to do the utmost that this country can to salvage the 
partnership idea, will appear as culpable as any Gaullist faiter- 
ing before the embattled settlers of Algiers. The situation is 
not beyond repair ; yet it is as well that the danger of British 
embarrassment, equal to anything that the French and Belgians 
are now experiencing, should be understood at the outset. 


S° far, Rhodesia is no more than a potential crisis: it is even 
likely that the powers will find their hands sufficiently full 
in the Congo to have few energies left to increase tensions 
elsewhere. The outcome of the Security Council debate on 
July 22nd has, in fact, raised the possibility that something 
approaching a Monroe doctrine for Africa, at least to the 
exclusion of direct political intervention by the greatest powers, 
can be established, for a time at least. The success is certainly 
tenuous. It has been achieved by United States restraint, by 
the independent African stand, and by the final Soviet with- 
drawal in face of these two realities. In the last resort, Mr 
Kuznetsov saw fit not to press his ultimatum calling for com- 
plete Belgian evacuation within 72 hours. How far this was 
ever a serious Russian intention is open to doubt. Yet there 
was a stage last week when Russian criticism of the United 
Nations initiative seemed to be getting out of hand. 

Thus Izvestia, which is read more widely and attentively 
since Mr Khrushchev’s son-in-law became its editor, was even 
indulging in personal attacks on Mr Hammarskjéld and Dr 
Bunche. “ Bunche’s dark skin,” said a Moscow radio quota- 
tion on July 21st, “does not hinder him from pursuing a 
policy . . . to strangle the freedom and independence of the 
young African state.” Mr Kuznetsov’s final brief did not 
revert to the point. He may have been no more impressed 
with the professions of amicality exchanged by M. Wigny and 
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M. Kanza in the Security Council, than Moscow (or Leopold- 
ville) with the agreement between M. Lumumba and Mr 
Detwiler’s International Management Corporation. But for 
the present the neutral contingents have the Congo to them- 
selves. 

There is thus the prospect that in any future crisis United 
Nations intervention will not have to start from scratch. Yet 
there is a world of difference between an intervention in 
conditions where no effective state authority exists and those 
where an established government, whether it sits in Lisbon, 
Pretoria or Salisbury, is prepared to deal with matters in its 
own way. In the future, black Africa is likely to call for 
United Nations action against a lawfully established power, 
not, as in Leopoldville, to uphold it. Yet the very fact that, 
for the foreseeable future, there will be a United Nations 
presence in the heart of Africa, is important in itself. It could 
even conceivably prompt a government like Dr Verwoerd’s 
to show a shade more flexibility in south-west Africa in the 
hope of diverting criticism from the Union's own internal 
policies. 

In the Congo every day reveals the enormous difficulties 
that the United Nations will have to surmount. The neutral 
countries cannot by themselves provide the necessary technical 
aid to keep the wheels running. Nor can the Belgians, 
although they may be willing to bail the Congo out from month 
to month for a short peried, be expected to put the clock right 
back to before July 7th. Sooner or later, if the Congo is to 
remain a coherent entity, it will be necessary for the powers 
to come’ to terms among themselves about how they mean to 
shoulder the burden of running the country under United 
Nations auspices. But even this may seem to be a vain hope 
in the current state of east-west relations. Will the Russians 
even agree to pay a share of the upkeep of the troops that 
have already gone in ? They have not given a penny towards 
the United Nations force at Gaza and Sinai. It is a nice 
question whether Mr Khrushchev’s bid for African friends 
will carry him as far as the creation of a practical international 
aid organisation. 


M* HAMMARSKJOLD’S immediate worries are the Katanga 
and the Belgian bases at Kitona and Kamina (the latter 
actually in the Katanga itself). M. Tshombe’s separatist bid, 
however encouraged by the Union Miniére, now seems to be 
losing ground. The revived opposition of the Cartel parties 
suggests that the writing is on the wall. Yet M. Tshombe’s 
ideas of a looser federation in which the Katanga, while retain- 
ing a major share of its own revenue, would still contribute 
to the Leopoldville budget have something to be said for 
them. If M. Kasavubu were seriously to exert himself on 
behalf of the Bakongo, the makings of the best, and only, 
conceivable compromise might be forced on M. Lumumba. 
For the moment, the chief question is whether the Katanga 
has sufficient morale and resources to exist without either the 
Belgians or the United Nations. If it has, no more than a 
formal assertion of Leopoldville’s official authority will be 
advisable in. the coming days. Mr Hammarskjéld seems to 
be working towards this. But M. Lumumba himself will have 
to decide, by the time he returns, whether he means what he 
says about the desirability (indeed the necessity) of continuing 
Belgian technical assistance or whether his own political posi- 





be ready to hand for him. 
artnonermea tode Goon but the task 
there is likely to justify the most pessimistic 
ssocleoties of the past. fortnight. Against the glimmer of 
comfort in what the United Nations has managed to achieve, 
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‘both on the spot and in the wider international conflict over 
Africa, the shadow of the Congo collapse has already fallen 
across its neighbours, bringing menace, desperation and the 
call to panic stations. Is Rhodesia simply to batten down the 
hatches in expectation of the approaching storm, or is there 
still the time and will for it to tack to safety ? The news from 
Salisbury is grave and disturbing. 


Tigers and Rabbits 


In England, golf is no longer a sport for the few 


FTER Darniey’s explosive end, Mary Queen of Scots, 

according to her enemies, relieved her feelings by 

playing a few holes of golf. But though in Scotland 
golf has been widely played at least since the fifteenth century, 
when it distracted archers from their target practice, and 
despite the example of the ingenious Caucasian shepherds who 
—according to Pravda—invented the game in antiquity, it is 
only since the war that golf has become popular as well as 
’ in England. This year the headlines produced by 
the Open Championship ‘at St. Andrews were as big as those 
for a Test Match ; hundreds of thousands of people play 
golf at weekends, watch it on television, and crowd the club 

In England before 1939 the golf-course tended to be the 
preserve of the colonel, the doctor, and the company director ; 
they paid between five and eight guineas for the privilege. 
Some of them played on, stiff-lipped, throughout the war, 
with sheep on the courses and with modified rules (“‘ During 
gunfire or while bombs are falling, players may take cover 
without penalty for ceasing play”). But memberships 
dwindled, courses were requisitioned or abandoned ; in the 
years immediately after the war there were about 50 fewer 
clubs, and many of the survivors were in difficulties. The 
comparatively large-scale recruitment of members that 
followed has now slowed down, but it began the transforma- 
tion of the average golfer into what members of the older 
school would call “a different sort of chap.” 

He has a different income. If he wants, he can buy the 
maximum set of fourteen matched clubs for £4 or £5 apiece, 
and join a smart club for ten guineas entrance fee plus anything 
from fifteen to twenty-five guineas a year (for which he might 
get a second course, a swimming-pool, tennis courts, and a 
comparatively exclusive atmosphere). But he need pay only 
the occasional pound or so for a green fee, or play for less 
on a municipal course ; and instead of paying ten or fifteen 
shillings an bour for instruction from a club professional, he 
can buy two or three old irons for a couple of pounds each 
ete ee ee 
Central Council of Physical Recreation. If he is lucky, he 
may have been at one of the 400 schools which provide 
instruction with the assistance of the Golf Foundation. Started 
in 1952, the foundation derives nearly half its income in 
donations from the trade, and further help from the clubs. 

The golfer enters a busy world. He plays by excellent 
though lengthy rules made by the Royal and Ancient Club 
at St. Andrews ; his “pro” instructor belongs to the Pro- 


fessional Golfers’ Association, his club to the English, Welsh, 
Scottish, Irish or Ladies’ Golf Union. He can read Golfing, 
Golf Illustrated, Golf Monthly. He is sure of the latest book 
by one of the masters for his birthday and of another for - 
Christmas. Unless he is unusually choosy, his equipment 
probably comes fram one of a very few manufacturers. The 
balls he buys are almost certainly made by Dunlup, Slazenger 
(owned by Dunlop), Spalding, or Penfold, and all steel golf 
shafts are made by a single company. But the major producers 
of finished clubs still share the market with a number of very 
small undertakings (including 200 professionals who still make 
their own wooden clubs). Last year the main producers sold 
almost six million balls, worth about {1 million—an increase 
of 20 per cent in three years ; sales of clubs and other equip- 
ment totalled a further £750,000. Seven million balls and 
£650,000 worth of equipment were exported. This is good- 
quality material ; distributors agree that a higher proportion 
of top-grade equipment is sold today than before the war. 
(Tariffs put foreign golf equipment into the snob-value 
bracket: American clubs can cost the few who'ever buy them 
at least £8 each. Last year foreign sales here were only about 
£20,000.) 


M OST of this equipment (and a good deal of clothing, too) is | 
sold by the 1,500 members of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association, working in their own shop attached to the club 
which employs them, or as full-time salesmen in city stores. 
Clubs pay “ pros” a retainer of between {5 and {10 a week, 
but most of a pro’s income is from his commissions on sales and 
instruction fees. His task is made easier if he join the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Co-operative Association ; it deals direct 
with manufacturers, holds large stocks, and gives pros casy 
credit. He can also hope to win prize money in tournaments. 
Although this year’s British total of £60,000 in prize; money 
looks small beside Americ#s $1} million, here as there a class 
of professionals is developing who depend for a living almost 
entirely on prizes (and on endorsing equipment). 

They have increasing scope. Firms of every type are per- 
ceiving the value of sponsoring a tournament ; this year five 
sports goods manufacturers, four distillers, two newspapers, 
one charity, and an industrial banker are among them. They 
put up perhaps two or three thousand pounds of prize money 
(unless it is an amateur tournament), invite their own guests, 
cand select a course to play on (this is a much sought-after 
honour: it brings a club prestige, brisk trade in the bar, and 
\numerous green-fees from spectators who afterwards want to 
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play there themselves), The PGA sends out entry forms and 
fixes the date ; it has idcreasing difficulty with an overcrowded 
\ timetable and a tophamper of organisation. 
‘ 


oo clubs themselves are doing well. There are 1,200 of 

them in England and Wales, and 500 in Scotland. Their 
total membership is about a quarter of a million—though there 
are probably a million more occasional golfers who do not 
belong to a club. The contributions that subscriptions make to 
club finances is slimmer than it was ; subscriptions have little 
more than doubled since 1939, against a threefold rise in the 
cost of living, and memberships have only slightly increased. 
But clubs have economised on staff (in the clubhouse rather 
than on the course), and exploited every way of money-making. 
In slack mid-week periods they encourage visiting players and 
societies, who pay green fees and buy drinks without increasing 
the club’s overheads. They have started youth and “ artisan ” 
sections. In southern England, at any rate, clubs have 
increased their social activities, mixing the men’s and women’s 
sections—the Ladies’ Golf Union has 78,000 members—more 
successfully than in the staider north. Many clubs have 
installed gambling-machines, usually hired from an agency 
which splits the takings 50/50 with the club. Their illegality 
is undeniable (until the new betting bill becomes law), and old 
members dislike the Las Vegas atmosphere they suggest, but 
they can make at least £300 a year for a club. 

The club’s great capital asset is its land, a slice of prewar 
countryside now often vitally situated in a development area 
or green belt. Not all clubs are as lucky as this, but even those 
that rent their land usually have a good term of years ; of the 
rest, some have profitably sold out in the face of development, 
and others, in areas where development was prohibited by the 
1947 Town and Country Planning Act, claimed for loss of 
development rights and got compensation—for being deprived 
of the one thing they least wanted—in one case up to £140,000. 
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But despite all the changes, golf has kept some of its social 
exclusiveness. There is a wide gap between the new popular 
golf, and golf in its classical aloofness at Royal St. Georges or 
Muirfield. Even the spectators are divided: it needs more 
money and leisure to attend a championship at St. Andrews 
for a couple of days than to watch some of it on television. The 
businessman is still prominent in club golf, playing a “ cus- 
tomer’s game ” when it suits him ; indeed, so far is the club 
recognised as a salesman’s pitch that some firms—and the 
Inland Revenue, with qualifications—allow club subscriptions 
as expenses. Moreover, the pressure of new golfers anxious to 
play has in some cases increased the determination of the old 
school to hang on to their privileges. They insist (and are 


' they wholly v/rong?) that one of the features of any club is the 


right to keep out new candidates ; the “ waiting-list ” is often 
a euphemisin for indefinite exclusion. 

In the past, this was usually directed against the nouveaux- 
riches. Today, it often means Jews. The Jewish Chronicle 
concluded thiy spring that such discrimination is common, 
though the <ccasional Jewish member is allowed in as 
“ evidence ” of toleration, often on a quota basis. The London 
area is said to be the worst. But here as everywhere discrimina- 
tion is denied, and it is hard to prove. One secretary said 
“ There is no discrimination here, but the committee never 
elects Jews.” Formal pressure can be brought to bear on 
clubs by local authorities only when leases expire ; Middlesex 
recently resolved to insist on anti-discrimination clauses in 


people out, but how to get them in. Few new courses will ever 
be built in this country, and at weekends existing ones are over- 
crowded. The time may come when the businessman-golfe: 
has to play on weekday mornings before breakfast. May it be 
good for his handicap. 

' 
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FOREIGN OFFICE 


HE Foreign Office has said goodbye to 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd with a proper 
respect both for his administrative capa- 


After the Willing Horse 


the United Nations Assembly, two Nato Sir 

conferences, Seato and Cento meetings, an i 

several Western European Union sessions. to get their ideas and policy papers 
will 
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bilities and his apparently indomita Besides appearances at the Palace across the road? Second, how Lord 
constitution. Mr Lloyd has been a paragon Sod Guillball, the obliga social life © Home and Mr Heath keep in step? Will 
of paperwork—the daily grind with the built-in with the job dumbfounds lesse they both have to wade through everything 
men, State and official visits to this coun a ee eee eee ae 

(there were eight last year) are always in- ¢ye to eye on every move? It demands a 


y 


complete personal understanding far in advance of 
and a dogged determination to keep up with dancing attendance. And all the the Hoare-Eden experiment. Finally, there 
the telegrams, even if it means rising at telegrams are mounting: the Foreign Office are obvious differences compiling 
5 am. Who could expect to see his like received 589,384 papers of all kinds last a Foreign Office brief for a Prime Minister, 
again? 17,000 more than in 1955, when Mr _for the head of the office in the Lords, and 
Mr Lioyd’s considerable exertions do fiend thar tuk ont Ge Gam The pro- for a Mr Heath who will unavoidably face 
raise valid doubts about the range of duties, portion that the Foreign Secretary must 0 Ee one 
serious and otherwise, that a modern deal with personally has not fallen. need all the factual information he can 
Foreign Secretary is expected to fulfil. Last There must, however, be serious reser- ones nee oe ee eee 
year Mr Lioyd was out of the country for _ vations on the sheer practicality of the new of status. Is there really no simpler 
125 days (including two y, and Foreign Office arrangements on three main way of running the Foreign Office team in 
exceptional, stints at Geneva); he was at counts. First, if major policy is to be harness? 
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Possibly the Malawi delegation might 
itself release him from this dilemma by 
making obviously excessive demands. Their 
best tactics are to confine themselves to 
essentials : the minimum of electoral and 
franchise changes to ensure a transfer of 
power, in territorial matters, to an elected 


general, 

tary). 

tinue to keep the future of federation out 

of it, and to accept limited franchise chan: 

(since the Malawi party is so strong it 

win an election even on a limited franchise) 

provided that can be made quickly 

enough to ensure that an elected African 
ernment is in power by the time of the 

erence. 

give them the keys of the politi 

to demand kwaca (independence) 

will not. The real sticking point 

how soon an African government 

elected. Dr Banda can argue that 

Kenya timetable is too slow for the 

events in the Federation. He wants con 

stitutional jam today. 


PARLIAMENT 


Recessional 


cea adjourns this week for the 


summer recess after a session which has 
had its political excitements, but has not 
been legslatively notable. The Conserva- 
tive flush of electoral victory has faded: 
Mr Macmillan’s ascendancy has grown, but 
he is hardly the political paragon to his own 
party that he seemed nine months ago. The 
Summit collapse, precisely because he was 
in no way responsible, made his pre-election 


efforts at international brokerage look a © 


little pretentious, although he gained 


restige again by his deft handling of the’ 


47 plane incident, and his subsequent 


The Economist 


JULY 28, 1860 


UNPOPULARITY OF FREE TRADE 


There is no doubt that Free Trade is one 

of the most unpopular things in practice 

in the world. Abroad it is unknown, and 
on that account it is unpopular. But in this 
country we are in the habit of repeating its 
maxims; we have been so for many years; and 
yet even here fresh occasions perpetually arise 
which show with how little distinctness the 
subject is apprehended, and how little hold it 
has upon the popular sympathies. In truth, 
popular sympathy is apt to be opposed to it. 
Its fundamental maxim js opposed to that of 
the multitude. Most men sympathise with the 
producer. He is a visible person; he does ‘good 
to the nation’; he ‘employs labour’; he presses 
his claims for support upon the public; he often 
has and always seems to have much at stake in 
the maintenance of protection. On the other 
hand, the Free-trader attends exclusively to the 


‘interest of the consumer, and no one knows who 


the consumeér is. He is, so to say, an invisible 
person; he ‘employs no labour’; he consumes 
for his own benefit and not for that of others; 
he lays hold on no imaginative sympathy. The 
good to the com~umer, too, seems for the most 
part not comménsurate with the injury to the 
producer, You seem only to be cheapening some 
ordinary article by half a farthing which no one 
in practice would ever feel ; and, in order to 
do'that, you destroy a whole department of 
you shut up whole factories,— 
you throw many persons on the mercies of the 
world,—you make a scene of misery where there 
used to be a seene of comfort. Such will ever 
be the popular conception of Free Trade, and 
it will ever require a constant effort to secure for 
that doctrine its own due and paramount place, 


native jndustry, 
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appeal to Mr Khrushchev. His main 
failure has been his omission to give his 
bewildered party any lead yet on the 
common market. Some Conservatives were 
irritated over his appointment of Lord Home 
to the Foreign , but the majority have 
accepted it unenthusiastically ag a corollary 
of summitry. 

The session has ended with the Govern- 
ment both battered and reconstructed, and 
it has again revealed the total impotence of 
the Conservative right wing. Mr Macleod 
has continued to guide the African colonies 
towards African self-rule: Mr Butler has 
been able to pursue his liberalising policies, 
if with a caution some have felt excessive. 


prescriptions for private | 
cot ae caste hat ee ae ae 
against tax evasion and a bigger ts tax. 
In April the official defence policy was 
laid in ruins with the abandonment of 
Britain’s IRBM, Blue Streak, but instead of 
bringing down the Government it wrecked 


tinued, depriving the Commons of an effec- 
tive opposition and forfeiting support for 
Labour in the country. After being weak- 
ened and humiliated over Clause Four, Mr 
Gaitskell now faces the decisive battle of 
his career over unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment at Scarborough. Next session the 
curtain will probably go up on the last act 
of the drama—a parliamentary party freed 
either from the thraldom of the conference 
or of its present leader. 

Parliament has passed fifty-five govern- 
ment bills during the session, and fifteen 
sponsored by private members. Provision 
has been made for licensing bookmakers and 
setting up betting shops: the gaming laws 
have been rationalised. Some attempt has 
been made to tackle the appalling traffic 
chaos by introducing ticket fines and traffic 
wardens. Legal reforms have included im- 
plementation of many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Nathan committee on charitable 
trusts and the retiring of judges at 75. The 
liberty of the subject has been increased by 
the provision of appeals from convictions 
for contempt of court: Mrs Thatcher's bill 
giving the press rights of admission to public 
meetings should have received the royal 
assent by next October. Debates have taken 
ma pr cate clean 

e public and on telephone tapping, 
and the House finally discussed oer ii of 
the Wolfenden Report, whose recommenda- 
tions on homosexuality it timorously refused 
to implement. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Dentures for the 
Watchdog ? 


zc theory control of government expendi- 
ture is one of the most important, time- 
honoured, and jealously guarded of House 
of Commons prerogatives: in practice, the 
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House's réle is limited to making economies 
that do not contradict the policies behind 
the estimates, and it is carried out with an 
inefficiency which makes any substantial 
influence on government ing impos- 
sible. The machinery for review—the 
Select Committee on Estimates—is quite 
inadequate to carry out its task: the 
information on which it makes its reports is 
tOo meagre to sustain oqneidesed judgments : 
and these fragmentary ‘conclusions are pre- 
sented too late effectively to influence 
government spending. Mr Butler's new 

which are to be debated when 
the House returns in the autumn and which 
were cordially received by members this 
week, do something but by no means every- 
thing to remedy these defects. 

The Select Committee is to be enlarged 
from 36 to 43 members, which will enable 
a new sub-committee to be appointed to 
report on the spring supplementaries. This 
is an improvement, but the committee will 
still be grossly overloaded with work, and 
a more satisfactory if more radical solution 
would have been the appointment of an 
entirely new committee charged with the 
duty of supervising national expenditure, 
Mr Butler proposes that a white paper 
should be published each autumn on the 
rammes in the public 


tional information. The committee is to 
add to its detailed examination of selected 
estimates a scrutiny of the principal varia- 
tions between current estimates and those of 


the year. Three extra days will 

be made available for debate and two of the 

epee supply days will be taken 
ore Christmas. 


If the committee so strengthened is to 
exercise effective influence it must obviously 
as early as ible and ministers 
must be equally prompt in letting the House 
of Commons have their comments. Under 
the new arrangements the rep@fts are more 
likely to be presented before the final deci- 
sions on estimates have been made by the 
Cabinet. This would be a worthwhile 
advance. But control, if it is to be effective, 
must be projected for as much as two years 
ahead, and to facilitate this the rough 
estimates made by departments, but not at 
on made available, should be published. 
is is for Lord Plowden’s committee. 
which at t is Sasueaetaie all methods of 
control government expenditure, to con- 
sider. The committee will be reporting its 
decisions to the government from time to 
time, and should be prompt in making this 
essential recommendation. 


ODER AND NEISSE 


A Polish Inquiry 


HEN Dr Adenauer addressed a ay 
of East Prussians at Du 
July roth he did not say anything that be 
would have regarded as an encouragement 
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to expect that their lost horneland would be 
recovered for them by force. No doubt what 
he was concerned to do was to rally the sup- 
port of these expelled eastern Europeans for 
a German state whose alliances and political 
designs look exclusively westward. An un- 
fortunate fatalism has persuaded the Bonn 
political leaders tha, an a 1 of this, or 
any, sort to refugee. expelled from the cast 
is useless unless it is accompanied by assur- 
ances that this western policy for Germany 
is somehow going to win them back their 
lost homelands. 

Dr. Adenauer gave his East Prussian 
audience that promise—provided, he said, 
the Germans remained true to their values 
of peace and freedom, and provided they 
stood by their allies as their allies would 
stand by them. His speech makes eloquent 
reading. What it meant to his hearers can 
only be guessed at. As it is read in London, 
it is not taken to mean any harm. But in 
Warsaw, such utterances make a quite dif- 
ferent impression. 

Since the Poles, as they have often made 
clear, take the attitude that the territories 
they acquired from Germany in 1945 can 
only be taken away from them by force, they 
regard it as a threat when west German 
ministers promise East Prussians, Pomer- 
anians or Silesians their homelands back. 
This the Polish government has just 
explained once more in a note handed on 
July 20th to the Nato governments, includ- 
ing the British. It has also taken up Dr 
Adenauer’s point about the western allies 
standing by Germany's side. Has the British 
Government (their note to London asks) 
accepted any obligations, official or un- 
official, to help the west Germans in their 
territorial claims on Poland? Or wh 
should Dr Adenauer have spoken as he did 

No doubt the answer ‘is that Britain, like 
the other Nato powers, has no such obliga- 
tion and is not thinking of going to war to 
change the Oder-Neisse frontier, The Poles 
ought to know this. But it is perhaps not 
entirely their fault that they sometimes feel 
uncertain of it. German reunification, when 
the western powers undertook to support 
it, meant the union of those parts of the old 
Germany that are still in German hands to- 
day. More care might usefully be taken to 
see that the definition does not get stretched. 
¢ven for innocent reasons of domestic 
political convenience. 


GERMANY 


One-Man Show 


R ADENAUER gains versatility with 

years; when he turns television 
promoter, it is permitted to smile. But his 
way of getting into the business is serious 
enough. in western Germany 
has been kept decentralised since the allied 
occupation ; television has followed suit, 
under the same mixed public control as 
radio. And under the federal constitution 
culture and education are matters for the 
Lander (the states of the federation); this 
may have inconveniences, but it was done 
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deliberately. 
television network in Germany is ‘ thus 
inevitably very much a matter for the 
Lander as well as the Bonn government. 
And the plan the Bonn government put 
forward on Monday for a new programme 


The setting up of a second 


to start on January 1st does $1 per 
cent of the shares to the federal government 
and 49 per cent to the Lander. 

What has shocked much west German 
opinion is the means Dr Adenauer has taken 


By last weekend talks between 
the Land and federal governments had 
made considerable progress towards a 
common view on the joint jement of 
the new system. But important differences 
remained, above all about the exact voting 
rights of the Linder and of Bonn. 

On Monday, however, without waiting 
for agreement on these matters, the Chan- 
cellor announced the formation of the new 


government. No representative of the 
Lander 5 — (they had not yet been 
told), but Dr Adenauer Herr 
Schaffer, his minister of justice, to sign as 
a “ private individual ” and in the capacity, 
unauthorised by them, of their trustee. 


ments, Gil Sad. & diieals oo 
fait accompli from him, a eee 
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tic governments will hesitate 
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a fuss once the new programme starts to 
operate on January Ist. 
_ What is in all this is not the 


stitution, to the convenience of the moment. 


TRADE UNIONS 


A Bonus Gone Bad 


HE sorry state of London's bus services 
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mentary precaution to make sure that their 
members know what the issues are. 


- LABOUR PARTY 


Fight in the Offing? 


T RANSPORT HOUSE has reacted promptly 
to a group of thirteen resolutions tabled 


by constituency 


ies for this year’s annual 
conference at 


The resolu- 


ing on all members of the party, and were 
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evidently intended to spike the guns of 
those who are ing that the parlia- 
mentary party may have to declare its inde- 
pendence of erence if it makes com- 
ees decisions; the leadetship 

to fight this battle before going 
to Scarborough. In a strongly-worded state- 
ment it has pointed out that dictation to 
members of parliament by an outside body 
is| completely unacceptable, and that the 
parliamentary party can be bound only by 
the promises made in the election manifesto. 

Any assessment of the jumble of 435 
assorted resolutions to be presented to 
conference reveals the forethought of the 
parliamentary party: 161 of them deal with 
nuclear disarmament, of these nearly 
three-quarters call, plaijly and irrevocably, 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Britain. This is of course intended as a 
direct attack on the leadership, but is not 
the only one: having declined combat on 
the revision of Clause Four, Mr Gaitskell 
is faced with yet another attack in the form 
of demands from the advocates of more 
public ownership. Led by the influential 
National Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers, these motions call on the 
party to formulate specific proposals for 
more nationalisation to be carried out by a 
future Labour government. 

These resolutions, of course, are not to 
be taken as a key to the feeling of the 
Labour party as a whole. They reveal what 
the constituency workers think ; and the 
average constituency worker is no more 
typical of the average Labour voter than 
those alarming ladies in hats are of his Tory 
opposite number. The resolutions have 
already been subject to a reducing process 
of amalgamation, composition and plain fix- 
ing, and they will be ted in a) still 
shorter form to the erence. The fruits 
of enthusiastic committee men’s labours are 
not to be placed on the same level as the 
weighty words of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. Mr Gaitskell and 
Transport House know all this, and norm- 
ally do not take the sillier resolutions too 
seriously. But they .know what is coming 
on defence policy; and it was a wise precau- 
tion to deal y in advance with those who 
had thought up what they evidently felt 
was a clever device to make sure that the 
decisions of the annual conference—perhaps 


put through in a rush of emotion against 
\the platform—would bind the parliamentary 


party to their chariot wheels for ever after. 
PERSIA AND ISRAEL 


Nod of Recognition 


WEEK ago the Shah was askid by the 
A editor of a Teheran daily newspaper 
whether there was any truth in the rumours 
that Persia was about to recognise Israel. 
He; replied that Persia had done so several 
years ago; although the Persian diplomatic 
representative was later withdrawn for 
“budgetary” and other reasons, “the 
recognition was never withdrawn and exists 
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as before.” The Shah was only repeating 
to his press conference facts that are per- 
fectly well known ; he gave no hint that 
there was to be any change in the relation- 
ship between Persia and Israel, or that there 
were any plans for a new exchange of repre- 
sentatives. Persia recognised Israel de facto 
in 1951 and sent ag envoy to Jerusalem ; he 
was recalled ftly afterwards by Dr 
Moussadeq, and never replaced. So far as is 
known, Israel has not exerted any pressure 
on Persia to formalise a relationship that 
works quite satisfactorily as it is. 

However refreshing it would be for the 
Israelis to have a Middle Eastern country 
behaving in a normal way towards them, 
it is infinitely more important that Persian 
oil should continue to flow quietly into Eilat 
harbour. Relations have been tactful and 
amicable. Apart from the oil, a modest 
amount of trading goes on, and there is a 
Persian trade commissioner in Israel. Tech- 
nicians are exchanged, and Israelis find it 
easy to visit Persia. At a recent conference 
of army doctors at Teheran, the presence 
of an Isracli delegation sent the Arabs 
home in dudgeon ; the Persians watched 
them go without much regret. 

Since the sale of Persian oil to Israel is a 
conspicuous breach in the boycott, the Arabs 
were bound one of these days to create 
a furore. The Shah's cool reaffirmation of 
the Persian position provided the oppor- 
tunity. President Nasser, getting off to a 
quick start, has broken off relations with 
Teheran. The Iraqis and Jordanians, while 
showing equal concern, have been inclined 
to put the blame for this sorry state of 
affairs on disruptive influences in the Arab 
world, and on the negligence of the Arab 
League. President Nasser’s point of view 


calculate what effect an upheaval next door 
would have on Iraq. 


ITALY 


Signor Fanfani Again 
I" the volatile and temperamental 
atmosphere of Italiah politics there are 
all too many unities for slips between 
the cup and lip. But the solution for 
the government crisis in Rome that the 
leaders of the Christian Democrat, Social 
Democrat, Liberal and Republican parties 
agreed upon a fortnight ago does not look 
like coming unstuck, in spite of various 
minor alarms behind the scenes. On July 
22nd, President Gronchi, having carried 
out the ritual consultations, asked Signor’ 
Fanfani to form a government. Four days 
later, on Tuesday, Si Fanfani duly 
announced the penal formation of a 
single-party Christian Democrat govern- 
ment, which has been promised the parlia- 
mentary support of the three smaller centre 
parties. 


£ 
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Once passenger ships were women, and sailed S. 
where their sails took them. But nowadays, 

liners are made to run like commuters 

from terminal to terminal. In fact, if you 

ever look at their sailing schedules, 

you'll see how fantasy has deserted the big ships. 


We admit that we’re partly responsible 
for this state of affairs. Oil fuelling (by us) 

makes for clockwork running. Oil bunkering 
(by us) gives clockwork turnabouts. 
There’s nothing we can do about it. 


And we don’t only do this for big 
liners. We look after cargo ships and 
tankers, navies and whaling fleets, 
and wandering sugar ships who wire 
for oil from mid-ocean after being 
re-routed to a sweeter market. 

Chief engineers think a lot of us 

for this reason. Another is because 
we maintain up-to-date bunkering 
facilities in over 300 ports. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF ve 
"ZZ 





A Timid Report 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
The National Union of 
— week 


ers last 
claim for half a million farm- 
‘ workers. This will be considered 
a ere 
composed of farmers, eight 
unionists and five nominees of 
the Ministry of ere it 
will reply in August. Farm 
have lagged behind in- 
dustrial earnings recently ; also 
cash bonuses are rarer and hours 
at work longer than in industry. 
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to 1,150 births are estimated to have 

cee hd a of AID in the past 

hat more than a hun- 

doih Silden dns emnsahend tah oie 

present ; for each child born as a result of 

eae ee ee 

The second reason congratulating the 

te ibited by law, y 

ge the —— nee of detection 

y use procedure comes 

within the sphere of private morals on which 
the state should not intrude. 

But,’ having come to this sensible con- 
clusion, all but two of the members of the 
committee themselves adopt a somewhat 
moralising attitude to the three parties con- 
cerned: the married couple, the donor and 
the doctor. This allows theth to make such 
exaggerated statements as that 

the practice carries with it a possible threat 

to all children. If other children know that 

AID is practised doubts about their parent- 

may well be raised in their minds... . 

knowledge that there is uncertainty about 

the fatherhood of some is a potential threat 
to the security of all. 

Does general knowledge of illegitimate 

births raise doubts about their own legiti- 

macy in the minds of ordinary children ? 

To deprecate the committee’s attitude on 
some points does not imply that artificial 
insemination by donor positively be 
encouraged. But it is a practice that by its 
very nature tends to be self-limiting, since 
most childless couples will find it repug- 
nant ; and even of the tiny minority who 
wish to try’ it, many are rejected by the 
practitioner as unsuitable. It is clear from 
the report that the doctors who undertake 
AID have evolved for themselves a code of 
ethics about it ; there is no reason to fear 
that this code would ever be endangered 
by 4 sudden rush of applicants. A much 
more liberal attitude is expressed in a dis- 
s Jay and Mr 


In the limited number of marriages where 
it may be a b game solution medical practitioners 
and married 9regis Gants be sik to ender 
take AID . . . without feeling that they are 


pees ahhseate tant oes istered as 
the children of the husband end wife, 
since the law presumes that a child born in 
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wedlock is legitimate, this recommendation 
is both logical and humane. Even the 
majority on the committee agrees that it 
would be very difficult to establish the 
illegitimacy of an AID child, and the fearful 
consequences it envisages as a result of 
granting legitimacy appear very remote. 


TELEVISION 


The Eye of Ghildhood 


‘to BBC and ITV were quick to reject 
last week the recommendations of the 
joint committee that they set up to inquire 
into the Nuffield report on the impact of 
adult television programmes on the children 
who listen to them in such large numbers 
between 6 and 9 p.m. This was not diffi- 
cult as the joint committee’s report fell 
rather flat, in spite of the best use that head- 
line writers could make of its references to 
sex and sadism. Insofar as the report has 
had any backing, it has been over the com- 
mittee’s strictures on the portrayal of 
violence for its own sake and “ lovingly 
retailed ” ; but the effect of these was rat 
spoiled by the committee’s tush-tushi 
about the drivel and sex in “ pop” lyrics 
and its disapproval of “ the nightly gloating 
over rich rewards for puny efforts” in the 
quiz programmes ; nor is the distinction 
made between the acceptability of blue jokes 
in the music hall and from the fireside telly 
likely to appeal to the British pybtic. 
Though the committee’s report was expli- 
citly concerned to reveal the dangers of 
adult programmes on immature minds, some 
of these points came too close to being a 
sideswipe at popular culture as such. 
Probably it is a sound instinct in the 
British public to be a little more sensitive to 
the portrayal of violence than to other forms 
of hidden persuasion. Yet it is far from cer- 
tain that it is more serious; it is doubtful 
if the eye of childhood does fear a painted 
devil so obviously divorced from reality as 
the cops and robbers on the TV screen. 
There is a case for a watchdog committee 
to make a fuss if the taste of ambitious pro- 


gramme-makers errs giously ; but the 
plain Shale: Sk is that : alin look in during 
family listening time” precisely because 
they want to see adult programmes. Per- 
haps they would do so less if the schools 
and children’s programmes were better ; 
this is probably the real challenge. For the 
rest, there is a grain of commonsense in the 
BBC and ITV contention that parents have 
a responsibility to send children up to bed 
when anything unsuitable comes on ; but 
there has always been a clear class-distinc- 
tion in Britain between the parents who 
drive young children to reasonably 
early and those who do not. Until middle 
class standards are commoner in this matter 
of child welfare, the BBC and ITV can at 
least voluntarily remind their programme- 
makers that, when in doubt about how far 
to go during family listening time, they 
should adopt the maxim of Victorian 
Grundyism “ Not before the children.” 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Separate Development \ 


HAT the High Commission territories 
of southern Africa gain on the 
political swings, they lose on the economic 
roundabout. The Basutos, under a con- 
stitution that came into operation this year, 
already have a share in t through 
their chiefs and elected . On Thurs- 
day it was announced in the House of 
Commons that Bechuanaland is next on the 
list with a constitution based on multi- 
racialism—an experiment that will seem 
timid to African nationalists but will be a 
thorn in the flesh to white South Africans. 
Swaziland is at the bottom of the agenda. 
But also this week, an economic mission 
appointed by the High Commissioner, Sir 
John Maud, hazarded the opinion that the 
attainment of steady economic improve- 
ment was a near certainty for Swaziland, a 
reasonable probability for Bechuanaland 
and only a possibility for Basutoland. 

The mission recommends that over the 
next five years about £7 million should 
be divided between the three territories. 
This money would be over and above any 
development grants; its basic purpose would 
be to create a substructure of education, 
communications, and soil and water con- 
servation that would give the territories 
strength to support their development pro- 
grammes. In Swaziland, with its consider- 
able agricultural and mineral potentialities, 
the main recommendations are for the im- 


SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA 


UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


provement of roads, agriculture and educa- 
tion. In Bechuanaland, which depends 
largely on its cattle-raising, the urgency is 
to forestall the deterioration of existi 
underground water supplies—and to 
for more. In Rasutoland, a mountainous 
enclave whose economy is based on sub- 
sistence agriculture and the earnings of 
labour employed in the Union, the need is 
for a salvage operation on the wasting soil. 
The decision to set up the mission was 
taken before developments in the Union 
were forced n the world’s attention at 
Sharpeville. publicity gives the terri- 
tories a better chance of getting money for 
which, in other circumstances, they might 
never have been in the running. Now with 
the Union accelerating its programme for 
the development of African areas, the com- 


_its sensible suggestions with a 
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petition, although denied, is timely. But 
the territories are not self-contained ; the 
mission points out that if its recommenda- 
tions are carried out the links between the 


Union and the territories, already close, will _ 


become more numerous and more complex. 
Water development will partly on 
agreement over the use of rivers flow 
through the Union and one or other of the 
territories. Basutoland could sell water and 
hydro-electric power to the Orange Free 
State ; economically it would make sense if 
southern Africa made a deal over the genera- 
tion of electric power. The mission makes 


the territories, as they gain a political voice 
for themselves, may have other thoughts. 


EUROPE 


Erosion by Ambiguity 


IKE most compromises, the results of 
last week’s Paris meeting on the future 
of the new Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development can be inter- 
preted to suit most points of view. The 
crucial issue at stake is the extent and 
nature of the powers to be given to the new 
successor to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in the field of trade. 
Most of the governments concerned agree 
that it shall be empowered to co-ordinate 
general economic policies and economic 
aid. But where trade is concerned there is 
a sharp difference between the Swiss and 
Swedes, who want the group to retain the 
old powers of OEEC—providing, incident- 
ally, a forum for the Six-Seven issue—and 
the French and Americans, who want trade 
responsibilities to be left with the European 
Community and Gatt, with no international 
body in between. 

In one important matter the American 
and French thesis prevailed last week. It 
was agreed that, among other things, the 
liberalisation code of OEEC should not be 
carried over to the new organisation. The 
American administration is evidently not 
prepared to ask Congress to allow it to 
participate in a body with specific powers. 
Some comfort was provided for those who 
want to keep OEEC’s trade functions alive 
by agreement that the successor body may 
in. fact discuss trade questions if it wants 
to. But it has not been given any specific 
competence in the Six-Seven issue, and 
French and American spokesmen make it 
quite plain that they think the main con- 
cern of the new body should be the 
reduction of trade barriers with non- 
Adlantic countries. 

What the vague purposes left to OECD 
will mean in practice remains to be seen. 
It seems a pity that the United States 
government, understandably reluctant to 
undertake major commitments itself, has 
not felt able to encourage the European 
countries, which could go further, to retain 
at least the powers enjoyed by the old 
OEEC. Mr Kristensen, the Dane who has 
been designated as secretary-general of the 
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new organisation, now has the difficult task 
of giving a precise formulation to last 
week’s ambiguously worded aims. 


SOVIET UNION 
Exit Koniev 


H™ of the last war fade only 
gradually from the Soviet scene. The 


on S from the supreme command of 
the me — of the Warsaw Pact, the 
communist military counterpart of Nato. 
Ivan Stepanovich Koniev was born in 1897, 
joined the communist ~—* 1918, and 
fought in the civil war. first became 
prominent twenty years later, when he suc- 
ceeded Marshal Blucher, victim of the 
purge, at the head of the Soviet Far Eastern 
army. His day really came with the war, 
which gave him a reputation second only to 
Zhukov’s. Stalin, indeed, exploited the 
well-known rivalry between the two men 
and during Zhukov’s postwar eclipse, 
Koniev was pushed to the fore ; he became 
the commander of the Soviet land forces 
and deputy minister of defence. After 
Stalin’s death, Koniev has been in the lime- 
light in two purges: in December, 1953, 
he presided over the military tribunal that 
condemned Beria to death; in October, 
1957, after Zhukov’s disgrace, he was par- 
ticularly harsh with his fallen rival. 
Koniev'’s successor in the Warsaw Pact 
command is Marshal Grechko. Andrei 
Antonovich Grechko graduated from the 
Frunze military academy in 1936. He had 
a distinguished war record, which earned 
him quick promotion. In 1952, at the 
nineteenth party congress, he was promoted 
to the party’s central committee. Soon 
after, he was inted commander of 
Soviet forces in y and was thus in 
charge at the time of the Berlin rising. 
Promoted marshal in 1955, two years later 
he succeeded Marshal Malinovsky as com- 
mander-in-chief of all Soviet land forces 
and was also appointed deputy minister of 
defence. Marshal Grechko is a Ukrainian 


At 57, Marshal Grechko is six years 
pee Se Se Al 
th, not age, was given as the reason for 
Koniev’s resignation, it need not 
a ae Marshal 
oniev, as most prominent among 
serving commanders, may well have been 
Oe ee ene 
tion to Mr Khrushchev’s military reform, 
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If Britain joined the common market, 


Ghana’s chances of 
them to do so. A joint African 


ed community on the same terms as 
rench ones, with the 
Commonwealth interests would be satis- 


fied in such ways. That does not get round 


up in some new economic grouping that 
would cut across the old colonial frontiers. 


The European powers have an interest in 


policy by the European community, with 


if Britain were a member, it would be logi- 
Britain and France takin 


cal and sensible for the Commonwealth 
African territories to be associated with the 
now that so many have taken the road to 


independence, France’s interest in giving 
than it was. At the same time the emerging 
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states of Africa have an interest in joining 
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LETTERS 





Poffenheimer 


Sirk—Your leading article on July 17 was 
a timely re-statement of the fact that our 
exports depend not only on economic 
gimmicks like devaluation, investment 
allowances or subsidies but also on men ; 
and that the failure to export is due to the 
same set of causes as the failure to increase 
the national output at a faster rate. But you 
should not attribute these failures to a lack 
of Poffenheimers: they are only the sales- 
men of imaginative entrepreneurs who are 
willing to bear risk and invest in new pro- 
ducts for the satisfaction of new markets. 
Take three modern products which British 
industry would have been eminently quali- 
fied to pioneer but did not: motor scooters, 
transistor radios and small jet planes. The 
Italians dominate the world markets in the 
first, the Japanese in the second, and the 
French and the Dutch in the third. Let 
alone exporting the newest products, we 
have become importers. 

It is useful to recognise that a number 
of British entrepreneurs are highly success- 
ful in establishing new industries, and in 
creating new markets at home and abroad. 
Their success appears to be due to the 
recognition and the acceptance of changes 
in demand which are brought about by 
economic, social and technological changes ; 
they invariably show the spirit of competi- 
tion, and their businesseS are invariably 
profitable. Most of them spring from classes 
other than those« which control the bulk of 
our industrial wealth. Unfortunately there 
are not enough of these entrepreneurs: 
perhaps they prematurely succumb to the 
temptation of conformity and devote their 
energies to pursuits such as the breeding of 
animals. 

You say, Sir, that it is difficult to know 
what to do about this. Surely, the general 
recipe must be that at each opportunity 
our laws and institutions should be altered 
so as to favour enterprise and to make it 
easier for the outsider to attack the 
entrenched positions of the industrial 
establishment. Competition at home is a 
prerequisite of competition for export mar- 
kets. Anti-monopoly legislation and import 
liberalisation appear to have already led to 
greater industrial efficiency. But ‘there is 
a long way to go before industry abandons 
its defensive mentality. We should hasten 
rather than retard the demise of Victorian 
industries ; we should abolish resale price 
maintenance ; and we should enter. the 
Common Market: arid we should do all this 
not on the basis of economic calculus but 
in the belief that there are progressive 
forces in industry which need encourage- 
ment and room for expansion.—Yours 
faithfully, T. Barna 
London, NW3 


Sir—In May 1959, Mr Poffenheimer invited 
me to join the board of a company which 
he proposed to launch with the name of 
Poffenheimer International Ltd. 


Mr Poffenheimer said there were many 
ideas in this country which could be 
developed both here and abroad. He him- 
self had a number of patents in mind and 
at least five other top executives in various 
companies with which he was in contact 
were of the same mind. 

Mr Poffenheimer explained that many of 
the large well-known national companies 
gave their top executives little encourage- 
ment to innovate, and in any event, the 
present rates of taxation prevented execu- 
tives from being adequately rewarded even 
by companies who were prepared to pay. 

In February this year, Poffenheimer 
wrote to say that the plans were off and 
would I care for a day’s fishing in Junc; of 
course, I accepted, not realising that I would 
have to give up a weekday for it. So it was 
that on a Thursday a few weeks ago, I spent 
a lovely day fishing in the Drylie, and over 
some very delicious smoked salmon sand- 
wiches (brown bread and farmhouse butter 
I heard the reason for this change of front. 


Mrs Poffenheimer, he explained, was fed 
up with an overworked man who was 
frequently away for long periods of time. 
She had argued that the effort would not 
be worthwhile and that the ultimate capital 
profit 10 to 1§ years hence when Poffen- 
heimer International Ltd was floated as a 
public company was altogether too nebu- 
lous a p ition. There was also the 
difficulty of paying the university fees for 
the second child who had failed to gain a 
scholarship—this had tipped the balance. 

So Mr Poffenheimer had successfully 
negotiated new arrangements with his firm. 
His earnings, which were largely dependent 
on commission, of £6,250 were consolidated 
for a fixed annual salary of £3,750 with 
increased pension arrangements and holi- 
days extended to six weeks a year. Mr 
Poffenheimer now reckons to fish two week- 
days during each week of the fishing season. 
His firm have agreed that Mrs Poffenheimer 
should accompany him on most of his trips 
overseas and they will extend each trip by 
two or three days holiday on each occasion. 

ee eee eee 
Poffenheimers were reparing to leave to 
“ mepect & plant in Scotland”; the Sahing 
rods were in the car and Mrs Poffenheimer 
was looking forward to the three days’ fish- 
ing which they were going to have with 
the t manager and his wife.—Yours 
faithfully, Ancrum Evans 
London, SW 
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Machine Tools 


Sik—Your article on machine tools, pub- 
lished in your journal last week, contains 
certain statements on which we wish to 
comment, since they give a misleading im- 
pression of the relation between the DSIR 
and this company, with reference to our 
machine tool project. 

In the course of a market survey made 
some months ago, we approached the DSIR 
for their views on the project and during 
our discussion the question of financing 
such a project was mentioned, but financial 
aid was not specifically requested nor was 
it even actively considered, There is, there- 
fore, no question of their refusing aid on 
the grounds that we were not associated 
with a machine tool manufacturer. Since 
our specialised experience had primarily 
been concerned with control equipment it 
was suggested that the project would bene- 
fit technically if we were to associate our- 
selves with an established machine tool 
manufacturer. 

Although the first interest of the DSIR, 
in this context, is to promote development 
within the machine tool industry, if we were 
to make any formal request for assistance 
it would be considered solely on its overall 
technical merit and potential benefit.— 
Yours faithfully, J. A. Loaper 
De Havilland Propellers Lid., ; 
Hatfield 


Exports 


Sir—Mr. Leather has hit the nail right 
on the head. Exporting is hard work, not 
“fun,” and without the incentive of hard 
cash in the form of net taxed income there 
is really very little point in bothering. 
When the surtax boundaries for each slice 
have all been multiplied by three through- 
out the entire range to compensate for the 
fall in value of money, I-for one will begin 
to take the Prime Minister's exhortations 
seriously. In the meantime I recommend 
him to ponder on a curious anomaly in our 
tax system the correction of which could 
enable him to reduce the rate of income tax 
and reduce surtax as suggested at one move 
without any net inflationary effect in the 
economy as a whole. 

The anomaly is that a private car owned 
and run by an individual out of his nei 
taxed income is far more heavily taxed than 
a similar car run by a trade or business. 
This is chiefly because the purchase tax on 
the “ business ” car is treated as part of its 
capital value and is therefore returned to 
the tradesman or business which owns it in 
the form of depreciation allowances over a 

iod of five whereas the private 
individual genuinely and actually pays this 
tax out of his own net taxed income. Some 
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industrial prosperity and indeed economic» 


survival of Britain ve assured. 

In 1960 over 600 candidates entered for 
the examinations of the institute. Although 
an encouraging number, this is negligible 
when compared with the needs of the 
country for export trade. The institute is 
Certainly not complacent about the position 


but much greater en support and’ 


tory floor if we are to create a “ climate ” of 
in Britain.—Yours faithfully, 
N. CLIFT 


Pensions 


Sir—Your article “New Pensions—In or 
Out?” reviewed the good financial reasons 
for contracting in or out. It is possible also 
to ste less good reasons for “ contracting 
in”: 
1. The wish to take the easy way out and 
do nothing. Participating may save bother 
but may store up trouble. 
2. The supposed saving in cost by “ split- 
ing.” The firm that puts its low-paid regu- 
into the state scheme for the 
it at the expense of contri- 
taxpayers in other firms. We 
all benefit at-one another’s expense. 
3. Acting advice from specialists or 
junior executives who cannot judge the long- 
term ‘financial results or the eventual effects 
on staff morale of segregating employees into 


state pensioners and company a or 
s scheme 
"$ si pands. 


pension scheme might strengthen them. 
¢ fear that supervision by! the Regis- 
trar of Non-Participati Employments 


think improved pension benefits cates 
But they can enlarge their own schemes. 
Examination of all the pros and cons still 
leaves the impression that 6n a long and 
wide view the wise course, except possibly 
for smaller firms with a very high propor- 
tion of lower-paid employees, is to contract 
out all the regulars, and contract in the 
short-stayers, the part-timers, the casuals 
and other irregulars. This would, further- 
more, preserve freedom of mancuvre in 
the early stages of the state scheme; in 
view of the uncertainties, “ sitting on the 
fence” may be oo Bord-Car le than 
“ sitting on top” of Mr -Carpenter. 
Tee aan should be asked about 
the contracting out procedure. First, the 
Registrar is housed in the Ministry of Pen- 
sions. Should he be? Second, why no PIL 
in reverse for employees who move from 
contracted in to non-participating employ- 
ments? The more this scheme is examined 
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the clearer the conclusion ‘that the Govern- 
ment rushed itself into it with madequate 
thought and is now rushing industry into 
it with inadequate miachinery.—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR SELDON 
Petts Wood, Kent 


Bank Deposit Rates 


Sir—It would r from recent state- 
ments: by the a ities that we must now 
reconcile ourselves not only to a long period 
of high interest rates, but also to one in 
which changes in Bank Rate will be 
frequent. In these circumstances I wonder 
if the time has not come for the rate offered 
to depositors in the joint-stock banks to be 
stabilised. 


This is now fixed by agreement amongst 
the banks at 2 per cent below Bank Rate 
(Radcliffe para. 131) but if this rate is to 
shift frequently between limits of, say, 2 
eS ee eee 
tinual movement of funds between the joint- 
stock banks and those institutions whose 
rate is fixed, like the Post Office Savings 
Bank and the Trustee Savings pe» 
Ordinary Department, or which can 
change their rates slowly like the Building 
Societies and the National Savings Move- 

t. The Radcliffe Committee had doubts 

ut the effect of the rate of interest as 
an incentive to save, but none at all about 
its effect on the distribution of saving 
between various channels. Frequent 

at deal of work 


‘to raise general interest rates when there 


was a plethora of funds in the moncy 
market and the \bill rate was quite out of 
touch with Bank Rate. But in those days 
the joint-stock banks were practically ¢ 
only collectors of savings apart from the 
Post Office, and the country deposit rate 
was fixed at 2} per cent. It was only the 
London Deposit Rate which was changed 
with every move in the Bank Rate. 

It seems to me therefore that it would 
be a great advantage to everybody con- 
cerned with the promotion of saving if 
some intermediate rate of around 3 per cent 
were introduced for country deposits in 
both the joint-stock banks and the savings 
banks, and not changed until some new 
trend in the average level of Bank Rate 

to have established itself.—Yours 


appears 
Douek er 
, Cheshire 
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For and Against Colonialism 


On Alien Rule and Self-Government 
By John Plamenatz. 
Longmans. 232 pages. 


uncomfortably between the 
according to the news of the day. 
lines from Algeria jolt us one way ; those 
from Ghana the other. 


intellectual fireworks but a steady 
light ; not food for thought, but grounds 


it must be said, Mr Plamenatz fails 
completely. The reader is left convinced 


the author has much faith in their efficacy. 


Rare Bird 


The Owl and the Nightingale: From 
Shakespeare to Existentialism 

By Walter Kaufmann. 

Faber. 414 pages. 305. 


r the grey, stony landscape of con- 
temporary philosophy, Mr Walter 
Kaufmann is a rare dird. With unflagging 
verve, he takes all intellectual activity for 
his domain : art, politics, morals, linguistics, 
epistemology. — ¢ 

sterile acrobatics of the Third Programme 
logicians nor the nebulous pomp of the 
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(there were three 


E850, 35,000 in 1860). 
the iecate, and as dishwashers, laundry- 


men, scavengers. Most of them came 
i ing to go back; probably half of those 
who arrived in the first thirty years did so. 
Even the others remained orientated to 
China, many of them hoping to return, all 
of them in constant touch through the con- 
tinual stream of new arrivals. Unwilling 
and largely unable to mix with American 
society, they tended to concentrate in local 
“ Chinatowns.” But for long there has been 
another main group. These are the 
students and intellectuals, the elite repre- 
sentatives of quite another China—China 
of the American dream, the lost empire that 
still bedevils international relations. In 


1939, 56 cent of the entries in “ Who's 
Who i China ” had been educated in the 
United States. : 
These groups have never mingled. But 
they have a common status, and it is not 
a high one. Under an act of 1944 the 
annual quota for Chinese immigrants is 
105. In the 1930s, Bogardus’s famous study 
of popular attitudes towards minority 
groups put only Negtocs, Hindus and 
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Turks below the Chinese in a list of 23. 
As with Jews, much anti-Chinese prejudice 
is based on their obvious desire to preserve 
their individual characteristics ; but also 
(as presumably'with the Hindus and Turks) 
it is born of ignorance. It is as illogical 
as the anti-Catholicism |that in the- 1920s 
developed in Southern areas that had never 
seen a Catholic. Chinese have had little 
contact with Americans at large ; the mass 
of them are concentrated in urban ghettoes 
—30 per cent of them are in the San 
Francisco/Oakland area—and = the intel- 
lectuals have moved mainly in the circles 
that became the “ China .” China- 
ses taapeahed, col Gieanet, Sgpecton ant 
, ignorance 

ee een The Chinatowners are 
deprived of what might be their natural 
leadership by the gulf that separates them 
from the intellectuals ; apathetically outside 
national politics, they rarely get the plums 
of patronage. Miss Lee’s most telling point 
is that this situation is deliberately per- 
— by many Chinatowners ; like some 

egroes, they fear losing their local 
influence if the small group is dissipated in 
society at large. Through pressure groups 
(known as “Benevolent Associations ”) 
they suppress contact with the world out- 
side, insist on exclusively Chinese values, 
and organise Chinese opinion against non- 
conformists. 

This study shows very clearly the extent 
to which, in a society in which freedom is 


equated with being left alone, one of its: 


sections can remain outside the mainstream 
of progress. Other once-despised groups, 
such as immigrants from Southern Europe, 
were caught up in the stream because they 
were Numerous enough to count in politics. 
The Chinese are a tiny group, and their 
national background is an additional com- 
plication ; old China has ceased to exist. 
Miss Lee makes plain her dislike of those 
Chinese whom she considers are selfishly 
obstructing Chinese integration, and insists 
that now, if ever, nostalgia is useless. Half 
the battle, of course, 1s to break down 
American resistance ; this thorough and 
intelligent book should go some way 
towards doing it. 


Crown, Lords, Commons 


Conflict in Stuart England: Essay: 
in H@hour of Wallace Notestein 


Edited by the late W. A. Aiken and B. D. 
Henning. 
Cape. 272 pages. 215. 


CHOLARS are seldom given to mutual 
S sdninaion and only too frequently 
their activities generate animosity rather 
than understanding. But at least the 
pleasant custom of presenting a volume of 
essays to a great scholar in his retirement 
shows no sign of discontinuing. And few 
historians can be more deserving of this 
honour than Wallace Notestein. He, more 
than anyone else, is responsible for the 
vitality and significance of the contribution 
made by modern American scholars to the 
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study of seventeenth century Engli 
history. Few students of the period 
either side of the Atlantic have remained 
unaffected by his interest and enthusiasm. 
The severer critic may occasionally be dis- 
mayed by the rather sentimental Notestein 
who specialises in such nostalgic evocations 
of the English past as “ English Folk” or 
“ Four Worthies,” but there is no one who 
would hesitate to acclaim the other and 
much greater Notestein, the pioneer of the 
study of parliamentary history whose re- 
discovery of lost parliamentary diaries 
anticipated the work of Neale and Namicr 
and whose Raleigh Lecture on “The 
Winning of the Initiative by the House of 
Commons,” delivered as long ago as 1924, 
remains the standard introduction to the 
parliaments of Elizabeth and James I. 

But even the best intentioned Festschrift 
is liable to end up as a ragbag of miscel- 
laneous essays and this volume is no excep- 
tion. The contributors are all former 
pupils of Notesteirl, and their contributions 
are meant to relate to the central theme of 
conflict in Stuart England. But some of 
the essays bear only the most tenuous 
relationship to this topic, and the opening 
survey by Professor Coates, which might 
have been planned to link the other contri- 
butions together, consists instead of rather 
jejune reflections on the current state of 
historical literature on the period. Anyone 
seeking a guide to this large body of 
polemical writing would do much better 
to consult the first chapter of Mr Chris- 
topher Hill’s “ Puritanism and Revolution.” 

After this bad start the book disintegrates 
into fragments of very varying quality. 
Only two are really first-rate pieces of 
historical scholarship. The essay by Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Foster is an admirable 
study of the inquiry conducted by the 
House of Commons between 1621 and 1624 
into royal grants of patents and monopolies. 
In the best Notestein tradition she employs 
no less than ten unpublished contemporary 
accounts to show how the House evolved 
a novel technique of investigation and 
judgment, and she arrives at the important 
conclusion that, the Statute of Monopolies 
was not a conscious attack upon the royal 

rerogative, but merely a declaratory act 
hat reasserted what the Commons believed 
to be the existing law. Equally valuable is | 
a brisk analysis by Professor F. G. James 
of the parliamentary role of the bishops 
between 1688 and 1714. At this period the 
House of Lords mattered more than it had 
done since the middle ages, and the bishops 
through their regular attendance were 
important out of proportion to the 
numbers. Professor James shows that their 
voting behaviour normally conformed to 
party lines but that, most of the Whig 
bishops were prepared to cross to the Tory 
side whenever the interests of the Anglican 
Establishment were at stake. 

The other contributions are less notable. 
Professor Hulme offers a concise but 
unoriginal discussion of the extent to which 
Charles I may be held to have broken the 


. law, and Professor Aiken shows how the 
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How Does Your 
Business Grow? 


The Theory of the Growth of the Firm 
By E. T. Penrose. 
Basil Blackwell (1959). 280 pages. 35s. 


Mx Lage oe have a the 

actors ermining 

size of the firm and the ultimat + takes oo 
of the firm, but the theories 

never satisfactorily 

what happened in the real world. 


5 


- 


nology, the state of particular markets, and 
finance—which are important for growth. 
is immediately 
which she fits 


Political Outsiders 
Intellectuals in Politics 

By James Joll. 

Weidenfeid & Nicolson. 217 pages. 25s. 


Marinetti 
—that Mr Joll draws do not exactly 


constitute an exhaustive analysis of the 
European intellectual in politics. But his 
little is an acute one, and probably 
more interest and sympathy, even 

‘or the egregious Marinetti, than any three 
of our modern Mandarins would if hung 
thus side by side. They were all, in their 
way, i in the great game. Blum 
Rathenau suffered, of course, for their 
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Jewishness as much as for their intellectu- 
ity. Neither was ever trusted by the 
ighe bureaucracy, let alone by their 


ts. Marinetti betrayed his 
own fe talent when he deserted the 
artistic avant-garde for politics: he was no 


peeneens sey: oe impresario for the 
ascist rabble. 


Rathenau, the great industrialist, saw the 
machine as the debasement of the intelli- 
gent worker, the man to whom the auto- 
mobile had become more important than 
the Parthenon. Blum, above all, entered 


F 
z 
5 
F 
E 


to anxious vanity, put his name to the 
treaty—the very negation of his 
pro“western policy. Marinetti was i 


to Mussolini but an “ extravagant buffoon ” 
once fascism had taken over from Futurism. 

But were their failures so excep- 
tional, or so attributable to the - 








AMERICAN SURVEY 


Nixon 
Takes 


Cha rge: 


CHICAGO, WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


© one is more aware than is Mr Richard Nixon that as 
Republican nominee he will have a hard struggle to win the 
Presidency next November. There was an undertone of 
last weekend in the way in which he, the Vice President 
of the United States, rushed to New York to negotiate a peace 
treaty with the Governor, Mr Rockefeller, over the platform on 
which the party will fight the coming campaign. Mr Rockefeller 
had given up hope of being nominated as a presidential candidate, 
but he was asserting himself by demanding a much more specific 
and liberal statement of principles than the drafting committee 
was likely to produce, and by threatening to insist on his views 
when the platform came up for the approval of delegates at this 
weck’s convention. If he had gone away dissatisfied he could 
hardly have been expected to work heart and soul for the 
Republican candidate during the election campaign. This in turn 
would have made it almost impossible for Mr Nixon to carry 
New York, the state. with the largest number of votes and one 
which he must win, and perhaps Pennslyvania where Mr Rocke- 
. feller is also influential. 

Just as important to Mr Nixon was the need to avoid a display 
on the convention floor, before massed television cameras, of the 
division of opinion within the Republican party. But his com- 
promise with Mr Rockefeller was castigated by many Republicans 
as yet another surrender to the wealthy New York interests which 
are supposed to have done the party so much damage in the past. 
There was thus a danger that the harmony of the convention would 
be disrupted from the right, either by a sustained dispute on the 
platform or by the proposal, as a serious contender for the candi- 
dacy, of Senator Barry Goldwater, the dynamic hero of the reac- 
tionaries and also of many young Republicans. But in the end 
he used his nomination only as an occasion for an impassioned 
plea to conservatives to support Mr Nixon. 

A public confession that Republicans were still screaming at 
being dragged into the twentieth century was obviously to be 
avoided at almost any cost. The right wing was allowed to let off 
steam cheering a series of conservatives’ speeches—very effective 
ones—on the first night, and all the delegates were put in a happy 
mood on the second night by a well-staged demonstration of thanks 
to President Eisenhower for all that he had done for Republicanism. 
After these’ orgies of self-satisfaction even the reactionaries gave 
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in to the inevitability of Mr Nixon, although they still protested 
bitterly and threatened to stay away from the polling booths next 
November. But any doubts which there may have been that he 
was the new master of the Republican party had been dissipated 
as soon as he arrived in Chicago on Monday. At once he began 
to push the Rockefeller-Nixon platform down the throats of the 
conservatives, and he made it quite clear—before, instead of after, 
his nomination, as has usually been done—that he was not to be 
dictated to either on his programme or on his choice of a Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


ae practical necessity of coming to terms with Governor Rocke- 
feller enabled Mr Nixon to excuse himself both to the pro- 
fessional Republican leaders for taking a more positive approach 
to government than they like and to President Eisenhower for 
breaking away from some’ of his established policies sooner than 
seemed polite. (According to the Chicago Tribune, Mr Nixon 
and Mr Rockefeller “ buried their, hatchet in the back of the 
Administration.”) How genuine Mr Nixon's liberalism is, his later 
actions will prove ; meanwhile Mr Rockefeller has given him a 
welcome opportunity of forcing the Republican party to look as 
prepared as the Democrats look to face the future. Only thus can 
Mr Nixon hope to win to his side the independent voters on whom 
his success must depend in a country where his party is definitely 
in a minority. 

It was to woo these people, just as much as to gain Negro sup- 
port, that the plank on civil rights was made the occasion for a 
show-down between Mr Nixon and the conservatives. This was 
also the issue on which Mr Rockefeller’s New York supporters felt 
most strongly, on which the Democrats had been unexpectedly 
outspoken and where insistence on liberalism would do little prac- 
tical harm ; with Mr Lyndon Johnson’s name on the Democratic 
ticket, few southern states are likely to go Republican this year 
and Mr Nixon therefore risks little by alienating southerners. The 
civil rights plank, as’ it finally emerged after being returned to the 

ttee for redrafting, is not quite as specific as Mr Nixon 
jo Mr Rockefeller would have liked, but it is a very adequate 
counter-weight to the Democratic promises in this field. 

On defence also the plank was made stronger at Mr Rockefeller’s 
insistence (and it appears the President’s as well), even though 
Representative Judd’s keynote speech and President Eisenhower's 
impressive address both condemned those who suggest that the 
defensive position of the United States is dangerously weak. These 
condemnations were directed at the Democrats but the cap also 
fitted Mr Rockefeller. Both Mr Eisenhower and Mr Judd em- 
phasised—and aroused great enthusiasm in doing so—what is 
obviously going to be one of the main lines of the Republican 


campaign: that to criticise the Administration’s foreign and defence’ 


policies is unpatriotic and undermines the international position of 
the United States. 

The lengthy section on foreign policy in the Republican plat- 
form does not endorse the regional confederations all over the free 
world of which the Rockefeller-Nixon communique made such a 
point. The omission is only one of many compromises in the 
final platform ; Mr Nixon has cited these privately, in his attempts 
to pacify the conservatives and the professional politicians, as 
evidence that he made few genuine concessions to Mr Rockefeller 
and that their eight-hour conference was concerned with semantics, 
not basic principles. Certainly the list of fourteen points on which 
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they agreed shows that Mr Rockefeller climbed down a long way 
from all his earlier demands. But in one mor~ section of the final 
platform his view definitely prevailed ; the plank on education 
included a pledge of financial aid from the federal government to 
help the states to build more schools. 

Mr Rockefeller worked hard to get the platform committee to 
accept his and Mr Nixon's agreed objectives, although Mr Nixon's 
efforts, once he had arrived in Chicago, were much more effective. 
Mr Rockefeller also promises to work loyally for Mr Nixon during 
the campaign. As a guarantee of this, and as a reward to the party 
for the satisfactory platform which it produced finally, Mr Rocke- 
feller withdrew formally on Tuesday his already inactive candidacy 
and handed his huge New York delegation over to Mr Nixon. It 
is clear what Mr Nixon is getting out of his co-operation with 
Mr Rockefeller. What Mr Rockefeller hopes to get out of this 
co-operation, apart from some mention in the platform of the prin- 
ciples in which he believes so sincerely, is public recognition of 
his power in the party and exoneration from blame for having 
contributed to Mr Nixon’s defeat if he should fail in November. 

Had Mr Rockefeller stayed on the sidelines doing nothing but 
criticise, the party would hardly have forgiven him, and his chances 
of obtaining the Republican presidential nomination in the future 
would have been slight. But he is not prepared to make the final 
sacrifice for the sake of Mr Nixon’s victory ; Mr Rockefeller refused 
to become the Vice-Presidential nominee, even though a Nixon- 
Rockefeller ticket seems to be the only one which could match the 
appeal of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Under the New York treaty, 
Mr Nixon apparently agreed not to press Mr Rockefeller on this 
point, although other people continued to do so. 

Mr Nixon’s own answer to the Kennedy-Johnson ticket was to 
declare that he, unlike Mr Kennedy, refused to choose a running 
mate who disagreed with him on principle, simply for the sake of 
striking an ideological balance within the party. Nevertheless, there 
were many people who thought that he would have been well- 
advised to choose someone acceptable to the mid-westerners who 
have been offended by his pact with Mr Rockefeller and who may 
therefore refuse to help him financially. To conciliate them, Mr 
Nixon considered various names which they might welcome, but 
he came down, as was expected, in favour of Mr Cabot Lodge, a 
native of Massachusetts and long the American representative at 
the United Nations. 

Mr Lodge will attract the eastern internationalists and will 
strengthen the Republican claim to be the party which is best able 
to get the United States out of its present international difficulties. 
But the isolationist right wing of the party is said to be furious at 
this choice ; another disadvantage is that Mr Lodge has already 
been defeated once by Mr Kennedy, in the Massachusetts senatorial 
election in 1952. Although Mr Lodge is well-known and a sym- 
pathetic speaker, those who have worked with him at the United 
Nations have doubts about his fundamental ability. The point is 
of some importance since Mr Nixon has promised to give new 
powers to the Vice-President. Moreover, historians point out that 
since 1840 every American President elected in a year divisible by 
twenty has died in office, from William H. Harrison to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Profits under Pressure 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


UDGING from the company reports now being issued, American 
business was slightly less profitable in the second quarter of 
tais year than in the first, and is falling behind the Treasury's 
expectations for 1960. In most sections of industry sales have 
been maintained at a high level throughout the first half, but profit 
margins have been under pressure from rising costs which manu- 
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facturers have been unable to pass on to the consumer. Indeed, 
in many lines of durable goods sales have only been maintained 
by substantial price cutting. 

At times like these it is standard practice for firms to cut their 
effective prices but to maintain the list prices of their products in 
the hope that demand will strengthen in the near future. Now, 
however, there is a growing realisation that many list prices are) 
no longer realistic. Last week the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors Corporation gave up the attempt to preserve a fictitious 
front and announced price reductions on its entire line. Similarly, 
the listed price for a Royal portable typewriter has been reduced 
from $79.95 to $49.95. Price reductions have not been limited 
to appliances and other consumer items ; they have shown up in 
steel, chemicals, transistors, rubber and a variety of semi-finished 
goods. Such widespread price-cutting has, of course, squeezed 
profit margins and is a factor in the current decline of equity prices 
on Wall Street. 

Manufacturers are making every effort to bring this squeeze to 
a halt. Those who over-estimated their 1960 market have brought 
production back into line with sales, and although some production 
cuts, such as in steel, would seem to have .been too erratic, the 
more realistic attitude towards 
sales should help profits in the Lenawee tape 
second half of the year. Costs 
of production are being closely 
scrutinised-and the emphasis is 
on increasing efficiency rather 
than capacity. Competition 
from abroad is a growing 
irritant, and if demand should 
slacken American businessmen 
will probably step up their 
campaign for more protection. 

As with all facets of the 
economy this year, the disap- 
pointment over the perform- 
ance of profits is more a 
reaction to expectations than 
to comparison with what has 
gone before. It is true that profits in the second quarter do 
compare favourably with those in the second quarter of 
when profits soared to a record annual rate of $52 billion. 
this peak was largely due to anticipation of the steel strike ; 
ne eee 
second half of 1959 will make profits in the second half of thi 
year look encouraging by comparison. Profits for the full 
should still exceed the 1959 figure of $47 billion even though 
may fall short of the Treasury’s expectations of $51 billion. 
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Unfavourite Son 


LOS ANGELES 
HE booing of Governor Brown of California provided one of 
the more dramatic incidents at the Democratic convention 

two weeks ago. This affable man was the delegates’ host and also 

and, ce aces 
victory for his party in California. To the professionals at the 
convention, however, more significant than the booing was the fact 
that Mr Brown, a declared supporter of Senator Kennedy, was not 
able to deliver a majority of his state’s 81 votes to the 
candidate. The Governor had come to Los Angeles as the state’s 
favourite son with all the Californian delegates pledged to 
him. He had never been a serious presidential candidate by 
this manceuvre he hoped to hold the votes together so that he could 
offer them as a solid block to the candidate of his choice. 
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1. The second offender was a Boston station 
Herald Traveler Newspapers. In this case, how- 
tor can compete again for the channel, although its 


by the Attorney General. Since this is the 


oe 


commission, it suggests 
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i monitoring unit, with a staff of 25 and a proposed budget 
of $300,000, to keep a regular check on the activities of the stations, 


has really taken root will be evident if and when the com- 
refuses to renew a broadcaster’s licence on aesthetic 


Pilgrims in Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LAGOS 


N any airport it would be a little surprising to 
A waiting hall taken up by a couple of dozen 
graduate schools holding an impromptu seminar on local village 


the African coast this summer. For nearly 200 American students 
in ten parties are on their way to spend two or more months in 
selected African villages, working with African students, building 
churches, schools or Water-supply systems in the mornings and 


and compare life in Africa and life in America as it is really 
lived—not as described in newspapers—in both continents. 

This is the result of a project, started by Dr James Robinson, 
a Negro Presbyterian minister who, from his success in founding 
the Morningside Community Centre in New York, has turned to 
making young Americans aware of the vast changes taking place 
in Africa by first-hand contact at the basic level of village life 
where few tourists (or diplomats) penetrate. The students, both 
men and women, are’ selected carefully from all religious faiths, 
include both coloured and white and come from seventy univer- 
sities ; they take their mission seriously and must follow a pre- 
scribed course of study and write papers before they are selected. 
Money for the project is collected from churches and charitable 
funds—but even then each participant must make a personal con- 
tribution of $850. The governments of the countries accepting 
these students (Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, Liberia, Mali, Cameroun— 
notwithstanding the civil disturbances—Togoland and Sierra 
Leone) make the arrangements and cach group (heavily armoured 
with tropical medicine chests and missionary zeal) is conducted 
by a leader who already knows something of Africa. Not many 
of them have studied bricklaying or hydraulics, however. 

“ Operation-Crossroads Africa” is—certainly to the hardened 
traveller in Africa—an imaginative effort by Americans to reach 
out’ to a newly emancipated continent; and it is on a typical 
American scale in terms of numbers and practicality. If it con- 
vinces Africans that Americans work, and do not gather their riches 


with the ideals of St Faith’s Mission in Southern Rhodesia, the 

Capricorn Colleges of Citizenship for improving race relations 

i } the Outward Bound schools in Kenya and Tan- | 

have never had enough money or other support 

behind them and be stirred to new efforts by the arrival of 
American crusaders. 
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The Thyssen Suliding 


has opened its doors along the Hotgarten 


in Ovesseidorf. 


Built by PHOENIX-RHEINROHR, tis 

the administrative center of our seven 

works in the Rhine-Ruhr area as well as 

of our activities throughout the world. 

The tradition of our company extends over 

@ period of more than 120 years. The name 
THYSSEN has remained closely connected 
with our works for three generations. Today, it 


stands atop our administrative center. 


PHOENIX-RHEINROH#HAR Is in the first 
ranks of crude steel producers in the 

6 member countries of the European Coat 
and Stee! Community. Our pipes and 

pipe products, our plates and sheets and 
goods made thereot are known throughout 
the world and are serving to promote 


technical progress. 


And this is Our trade-mark: 


VEREINIGTE HOTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DOSSELDOREF - GERMANY 
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EW YORK city, the world’s largest pile of 

bricks and mortar, presents today two 
contradictory faces. A sheaf of learned 
studies have, over the last few years, con- 
firmed and documented what is generally 
visible to the naked eye: New York is losing 
its middle-class citizens to ever more remote 
suburbs ; manufacturers are deserting the 
congested city centre ; the largest agglomer- 
ation of retail shops in the United States is 
steadily losing business to new shopping 
centres at the periphery ; and the constant 
influx of immigrants, most of them from 
Puerto Rico, is creating new slums more 
rapidly than the old ones fall to the bulldozer. 


Yet to the visitor who gasps at the glitter- 
ing towers rising along Park Avenue or who 
wanders round the upper East Side, where 
old and often charming terrace housing is 
being indiscriminately mown down to make 
room for large, shapeless and expensive 
blocks of flats, the: argument that New York, 
like so many of America’s large cities, is 
“ rotting at the core ” carries little conviction. 
For while much of the West Side has 
slumped almost overnight from being the 
habitat of the Best People to the tough and 
over-crowded slums portrayed in the success- 
ful musical, there are more new buildings 
going up in New York than ever before, and 
its central borough—the island of Manhattan 
—is quivering under the biggest office- 
building boom in its history. 


In New York, planning control begins and 
ends with the city’s zoning laws which lay 
down, for each individual section of the city, 
what classes of building may be constructed 
(houses, flats, shops, offices or factories) and 
to what maximum density any particular plot 
can be developed. Zoning regulations are 
not directly concerned with the appearance of 
buildings but they do have an important 
effect on the architecture of the city. 
Formulas which relate the floor area that can 
be constructed to the size of the plot, or the 
height of a building to the width of the 
street, impose their own limitations on 


_ tighten up = standafds 
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design. Moreover, restrictions on 
external dimensions have in practice 
favoured structures which rise to 
the sky in a series of set-backs or 
steps—a shape that is commonly 
likened to the cross-section of a 
wedding cake. While these designs 
fulfil the intention of the zoning 
laws—to assure adequate light and 
air to neighbouring buildings and to 
the road below—they have nothing 
to recommend them from an archi- 
tectural point of view. Under exist- 
ing rules, a slim, graceful building 
can only be achieved by slicing off 
potential developments at the base 
of the structure ; with land selling 
at $100 a square foot in central 


areas, the majority of developers . 
are understandably disinclined to *‘ 


sacrifice rentable office space to an 

artistic whim. Fortunately there are 

signs along Park Avenue of a new 
form of corporate snobbery ; companies aim 
to prove their prosperity by conspicuously 
under-utilising their plot. 

Once he has complied with the city’s 
zoning rules, the developer in New York has 
a clear run. There is no equivalent of the 
Fine Arts Commission, nor has any city 
department the right to examine his designs. 
And although the architectural standard of 
the mass of the new construction is generally 
deplored, there is barely a whisper in favour 
of any form of public interference. Certainly 
New York can boast individual buildings of 
great distinction whose design might well 
have been mutilated had they had to pass 
through the channels of bureaucratic control. 

Zoning, which aims to protect public health 
and private property values, is the only form 
of town planning generally accepted in the 
United States. Its great attraction to Ameri- 
cans is that all restrictions are clearly spelled 
out in law ; nothing is left to the vagaries of 
administrative decision. On the other hand, 
any attempt to change the rules invariably 
runs into heavy political weather. This has 
certainly ‘been true of New York City, where 
the Zoning Resolution of 1916 (the first in the 
United States) continues to tell developers 
what they can and cannot do in 1960. How- 
ever, under its present energetic chairman, 
Mr James Felt, New York’s Planning Com- 
mission is fighting a dete: battle to get 
a new Resolution into thé city’s code. 


The proposed zoning law, based on an’ 


extensive survey by a private firm of con- 
sultants, has already been several years in 
the making and could not become effective 
for another 18 months. ‘It would re-allocate 
land between the various types of uses. It 
would simplify zoning procedures and 
of density; the 
existing ones are liberal enough to allow 
all the inhabitants of the North American 
continent to work in the city and some §5 
million of them to live there. The lowering 
of permissible densities is not, of course, 
popular with builders who argue that land 
prices in New York are based on the assump- 
tion of intensive redevelopment. The new 


_ ment 
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resolution would also encourage builders to 
break away from the “ wedding cake ” mould 
by offering them a bonus of greater height 
in return for space left open ai the base. 


N the cut and thrust of city politics New 

York’s Planning Commission is theoretic- 
ally well placed to impose its will, being 
independent of all but the city’s final arbiter 
—the Board of Estimate. But, while the 
Mayor may be sympathetic (as Mr Wagner 
is) to its proposals, Borough Presidents rarely 
look beyond their own particular boundaries, 
Comprtrollers are suspicious of anything that 
might lower rateable values or cost money, 
and all these members of the board are too 
aware of the next election to step clumsily 
on the toes of the powerful property lobby. 
The commission has bent over backwards to 
allow grievances to be aired and, where pos- 
sible, accommodated; there have already been 
extensive public hearings and more are 
scheduled for the autumn. The new code 
has a good deal of public backing and 
Mr Felt, who was himself in the property 
business, is recruiting support among the 
more enlightened members of this fraternity. 

The questions which zoning tries to handle 
represent only some of the planning problems 
which face the city. It has to cater as well 
for the 2 million people who each day enter 
and leave the island of Manhattan by ,tunnel 
or bridge growing number of them in 
motor cars. With its high proportion of low- 
paid, coloured residents and extensive slums, 
it has problems of over-crowding, re-housing 
and public safety that would make the 
London County Council blanch. 

New York City still has no master plan. 
It has been less successful than some Ameri- 
can cities in co-ordinating public develop- 
and private building within some 
overall scheme. The Planning Commission 
faces a good deal of insubordination from 
such public departments as the Port of New 
York Authority (it builds bridges and roads 
as well as harbours) and the Traffic Com- 
me over which its control is somewhat 

inal. Moreover, it is up against the hard 
fact that Americans do not like public plan- 
ning. Hence some of the most interesting 
developments in the planning field have come 
from local associations of businessmen who 
take an enlightened view of their own self- 
interest. For example, the Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan Association has proposed 
a bold scheme for redeveloping large stretches 
of land on the fringes of New York’s financial 
centre. Plans such as these lack legal sanc- 
tion but, with the power of the dollar behind 
them and more popular interest than a similar 
public scheme could muster, they can count 
on\a good deal of co-operation from the city 
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Titan's Big Brother 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Air Force has just commissioned the Martin Aircraft 

Company to build a new intercontinental ballistic missile, 
Titan II. The company claims that this “second generation ” 
missile is so great an improvement over its predecessors as to be 
virtually a new weapon. Titan II will have much greater range: 
eventually it is expected to be capable of hitting any spot 
on earth from any other—a feat that would require a range of 
12,600 miles—though for the present a range of 9,000 or 10,000 
miles is being mentioned. It will carry a more powerful warhead, 
whose explosive force can be still further increased by sacrificing 
a fraction of its range. Above all, the new Titan will be cheaper 
to produce and much simpler to operate. 

Atlas and Titan I (the pioneer ICBMs, neither of which is as 
yet in full working order) are fuelled with liquid oxygen, which 
is so unstable that it must be manufactured at the launching site, 
stored in refrigerated tanks at minus 300° Fahrenheit, and funnelled 
into the rocket during the last moments before firing. Titan II 
will use a new liquid fuel that is said to be stable, storable at 
ordinary temperatures, and yet easy to ignite. Titan I is guided to 
its target by an elaborate radio-radar system which, like its fuel 
system, demands complicated auxiliary equipment and crews of 
specialists to operate it. Moreover, since commands are trans- 
mitted to it only after it is launched, by radio messages from the 
base, the enemy may be able to intercept or misguide the missile 
by radio-jamming broadcasts. Titan II, by contrast, will guide 
itself by an “inertial” system according to directions fed into 
it in advance. The new Titan, the company claims, can therefore 
stand at its base ready loaded and aimed. 

Again, bases designed for the older Titan hide the weapon 
in a vertical, underground “ silo,” from which it must be lifted 
for firing purposes. This time-wasting operation requires still 
more machinery and increases the chances that something will 
go wrong. Titan II will still be concealed underground, but it 
can be fired from its pit at the touch of a button, as though it 
were a huge shell in the breech of a stubby vertical cannon. 
Launching facilities will need to be fashioned to the new method 
of firing. The energy in the plume of flame that will lift Titan II 
may approach 5 million horsepower and, if released in a confined 
space, the very noise would create a minor carthquake, splitting 
the silo and maybe the earth around it for miles. The missile, 
moreover, might easily be damaged before it could escape into the 
upper atmosphere. So the new “ silos” will have elaborate vents 
and pipes to “ bleed off” this enormous burst of sonic energy 
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In the fiscal year which $ billion 
ended on june 30th, federal 8° 
finances showed a surplusyof 
$1.1 billion. The surplus was 
larger by nearly $1! million 
than had been budgeted for, ©° |” 
and compares with a deficit 
Yast year of $12.4 billion. 
Revenue in 1959-60 amounted 4, 
to $78.4 billion and expendi- 
ture to $77.3 billion. Esti- 
mates for the new fiscal year 
anticipate a positive balance of 20 
$4.2 billion which, if achieved; 
would be the largest surplus 
since 1948, 
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Because of the difficulty and expense of servicing the Titan I, 
bases for it are being built to take three groups of three missiles 
each. This means that an enemy bomb could wipe out several 
missiles at one blow, especially since the original Titans can only 
be fired one after the other with a considerable interval before 
and after each launching. Titan II, on the other hand, can be 
fired within seconds, and all the missiles on the base can be 
released in a salvo by a single thrust of the thumb. And since 
these missiles can be set several miles apart, an enemy attack 
could not destroy more than one at a time. 


AR from considering the new Titan the ultimate weapon, the 

Martin Aircraft Company is already talking, although in 
muted tones, about numbers III and [V. Its previous missile con- 
tracts have totalled $510 million and the new contract is for a 
further $8 million. Martin asserts that all the major development 
work has in fact been done ; the Air Force had to be satisfied with 
the project before a contract was forthcoming. What remains 
undone is the detailed design and engineering of a weapon which 
is simpler to make than Titan I by several thousand parts. 

After some anxious times last winter when Titan I was under 
attack as a potential failure, or at least as superfluous in view of 
the success of the rival Atlas, Martin now feels itself on firm 
ground. The company says that its preliminary firing programme, 
including the famous 9,000-mile shot into the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Canaveral, has on the whole been the most successful for 
any major missile ; it maintains that thirteen of seventeen tests 
have been outright successes, with two partial successes and only 
two outright failures. 

Operational tests of Titan I are to begin at Camp Vandenberg, 
California, next October, and missiles should be in position by 
1961 at some of the five bases now under construction. When these 
five bases are fully stocked, Titan I production is ¢xpected to come 
to an end. The Air Force has announced three sites so far for 
Titan II, each of which will have 18 missiles in individual “ silos.” 
These bases will be near Little Rock, Arkansas, Wichita, Kansas, 
and Tucson, Arizona. All are farther South, farther from Russia, 
than the Titan I bases under construction. Operational tests of 
the new Titan will follow the testing programme for Titan I. The 
company says it takes two years to build a base from scratch, and 
that by that time Titan II will be ready. Meanwhile some of the 
bases being built with all possible speed on the prairies of Eastern 
Wyoming and Northern Colorado to accommodate the Atlas, the 
other pioneer ICBM, are undergoing final tests before being pro- 
nounced ready to fire back in anger. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Trains on the Long Island Railroad, which normally carry some 
175,000 passengers daily between the centre of New York and their 
suburban homes, have been at a standstill for three weeks because 
of the failure of union and management to settle their differences. 
The main point at issue is the demand of the railway workers for 

a 5-day week which the company is only prepared to grant in 
tachioas tp tputieg cabana Saaeaa ae aie ole A 
board of inquiry, set up by Governor Rockefeller under the state 
labour law, has so far failed to get much co-operation from the 
strikers. In the meantime, commutefs are finding it easier to get 
to work than they had feared. 


* * 7 


Last week Poland received an additional $130 million in economic 
aid from the United States government, bringing the total for four 
years to $426 million. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Baghdad s Search for Stability 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


S the raw young Iraqi Republic celebrated its second arini- 
ee ee eee” 


make-up and ultimate intentions. Even 
this reluctant tribute. There is nothing 
him. But he has become a durable figure 


scene by reason of his cunning, his secretive- 


anidinmacdiaigy anaand Bim, tie eonedeadey 

inner flame of obstinate self-sufficiency 

to his glance. Nuri es-Said used to 

man who would kill him had not yet 

Qasim cannot be so confident ; but he could 

after two years of hazardous rule, 

or military, has yet broken surface. 
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have split on doctrinal and personal grounds 

in feuds in the conditions of con- 

by the regime in the past six 
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an alternative government. 
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Resistance Forces and in the Kirkuk massacres a year ago. 
fidence is far from being fully restored today. “The second is that 
most organised political groups, from extreme left to extreme right, 
by inter-party strife, lok on General Qasim with deep 
for There is 


satie aut quan Sigh. 
off from its fellow Arab states. 


aware of all three problems. 
about the Iraq political scene is that the 
dominant, are now in active danger of 


their nationalist opponents. Far from trying to - 


are prepering to go underground. Their cadres 


‘ 


may still be intact, but they are being steadily ousted from their 
remaining positions in the army and government service. They 
even appear to be fighting a rearguard action in the unions and 
peasant associations. Students suspected of communism may find 
it difficult to enroll at the university in September. Even in 
communist strongholds like the ministries of national guidance and 
agrarian reform their position is being eroded. 

Although the tide is running strongly in their favour, the Iraqi 
nationalists—a loose blanket term—remain divided between the 
Istiqlal, a respectable old regime opposition party, the Baath, a 
militant Arab socialist faction proscribed for complicity in the 
attempt on General Qasim’s life last October, and a number of 
rival groups of young nationalists and clandestine committees. 
No one nationalist leader has yet arisen to weld together these 
disparate elements, united in their anti-communism and in their 
devotion to the slogan of Arab unity. 

To some of them, General Qasim is an irredeemable traitor for 
failing to unite with the UAR after the July Revolution, for 
executing Brigadier Nazim al-Tabaqchali and twelve other 
nationalist officers last September and for his long flirtation with 
the Communists. To most, President Nasser’s leadership con- 
stitutes a powerful focus, but a growing number are prepared to 
see that the first task is to build a strong Iraq which can then j join 
its sister Arab states on equal terms. The nationalist press is 
among the most outspoken i in Baghdad: a weekly and four dailies 
of which the most prominent, Al-Hurriya (Liberty) (owned and 
edited by Kassem Hamoudi with a circulation of around 25,000), 
makes communist abuses in public life its daily target. 


HE Communists are generally agreed to have brought \about 

their own decline. Iraqis will long remember the nightmare of 
the street-draggings, the lawlessness of the communist-led mobs, 
the corruption of communist officials and the arbitrariness of the 
People’s Court. Public opinion revolted against this violence. A 
contributory factor was the disillusion with goods from the com- 
munist block, which often failed to compete in quality and design 
with western products. (The Russians, for instance, made the 
mistake of exhibiting their cars in Baghdad when every Iraqi taxi 
driver was used to handling the latest American models.) The 
Iraqi Communists were further weakened early this year when 
General Qasim—demonstrating his uncanny skill at dividing his 
opponents—chose to license as the legitimate Communist Party 
of Iraq an insignificant splinter group led by Daoud al-Saigh 
rather than the Ittehad al-Shaab (Unity of the People) majority 
group with Zaki Kheiri, as its titular head and Hussein Ghadhawi, 
the first secretary, and Abdel-Kader Bustani, the owner-editor of 
the party organ, as its other leaders. 

The weakness of General Qasim’s political position is that having 
now lost the support of the Communists, he has not yet gained 
ee ee ee 
as they put Arab unity first and Iraqi independence second. There 
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are signs, however, that the prime minister, with constitutional 
developments in mind, is attempting to build himself a political 
base in the centre of the party spectrum. ) 

party, another honourable relic from the old opposition days led 
by the veteran Kamel Chaderchi and Hussein Jamil, the party 
secretary, recently split over the issue whether or' not to support 
General Qasim. A pro-Qasim faction, led by the finance minister, 
Dr Muhammad Hadid, left the NDP to form a new party, the 
National Progressive party. Dr Hadid left the government at the 
same time, but he is widely expected to return to his post when 
his party is licensed in August. Further support for General Qasim 
comes from the publicist Yunis al-Tai, also a former member of 
the. NDP, whose newspaper Al-Thawra (Revolution) has become 
the mouthpiece of the regime. : 

That General Qasim has long-term plans to hold elections under 
a new constitution was confirmed to your correspondent by the 
foreign minister and acting finance minister, Dr Hashim Jawad— 
probably the ablest man in the government. An electoral law is 
expected to be drafted by the end of the year. Dr Jawad also has 
ideas for reforming the Arab League to make it a genuine vehicle 
for Arab co-operation, in the belief that, in present circumstances, 
the Arabs are more likely to unite around an institution than under 
the leadership of any one country. He believes the time is certainly 
not ripe for further mergers or federations. Iraq, he says, can 
never be ruled from outside. But he has considerable hopes of 
securing a further détente in Iraqgi-Egyptian relations at the Arab 
League foreign ministers’ meeting in Beirut in late August. Dr 
Jawad can also feel justly proud that his policy of genuine neutrality 
is coming to be increasingly understood and respected both inside 
and outside the country. 


ONTRACTORS for some of Iraq's large-scale development projects 

now report, for instance, that tenders are being awarded with- 
out political bias. Slow to regain confidence, Iraqi entrepreneurs 
in turn are beginning to realise that there are large profits to be 
made in a country where everything remains to be done, and where 
the government offers considerable protection. After the spurt of 
prestige investment—in mosques, public gardens, housing and 
i arches—which, perhaps necessarily, followed the revolu- 
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versary parades and turning virtually the whole centre of the city 
into an armed camp. Feelings of personal insecurity are still 
and the rival nationalist and communist quarters of 
face each other, armed to the teeth, across the Tigris. 
tasks of the revolution still remain to be done. Land reform 
the creation of workable peasants’ co-operatives, bungled at the 
first try, have to be tackled afresh. A long-term development plan 
which will piece together into a coherent whole the inventory of 
projects inherited from the old regime remains to be drafted. 
Finally, the first steps towards constitutional government—the 
ultimate justification of the violent overthrow of Abdul Illah and 
Nuri es-Said—are still awaited. 

(To be concluded) 


M. Lumumba’s Critics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LEOPOLDVILLE 


HE Congo situation continues to be confused politically, and 

serious economically and socially. On the political front the 
Senate took up a position last Saturday which could be considered 
anti-governmental. The senators underlined the financial and 
social deterioration, which they attributed to the intransigent atti- 
tude of the prime minister, M. Patrice Lumumba, and his friends. 
But Africa is not the West. M. Lumumba’s extreme nationalism 


to serve M. Lumumba’s purposes. He is an opportunist. He 
knows how to play with Africa, and with the West as well. The 
of the opposition are too “intellectual” to act at the 
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that Mr Detwiler claims to be able to 

have at least served as a pretext for M. 

to America. He has no longer any need to envy 

M. Sekou Touré, although he will try by every 

do better on his trip than they. But the Congo is of 

dimensions than Dr Nkrumah’s and M. Sekou Touré’s 

countries, and for that reason certain finance interests ate now 
trying to dismantle it in order to preserve their own vast stakes. 


2,000 
not exist, 


‘Mrs Bandaranaike’s Moment 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLGMBO 


shi an crete ‘epates' gina Senile en toc 

Sinhalese are always one step ahead of even the most astute 
observer who ventures to read their collectivé mind and predict 
| their course of action. Although many people may have expected 
the Ceylonese to respond with romantic sympathy to the idea of 
producing the world’s first woman prime Minister, scarcely any- 
body thought that Mrs Bandaranaike would win a clear majority. 
This was the one possibility that was confidently ruled out, the one 
surprise that nobody bargained for. 

By conceding 28 seats to its electoral allies, the Trotskyist LSSP 
and the Communist party, the Freedom party was forced to restrict 
its number of candidates to 98. It has, however, won 75 seats in 
a House of 151. With the six nominated MPs, and the recent 
recruits from the ranks of the uncommitted, Mrs Bandaranaike will 
facé Parliament with even more confidence than her late husband 
did in 1956. ; 

The landslide victory of the Freedom party has allowed it to 
form a government of its own. This is really the most significant 
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fact of the election. Even Mr Bandaranaike’s fairly cohesive 
Peoples’ Front government four years ago began to wobble danger- 
ously after one year. Mrs Bandaranaike has no such problem. 
Though her party lacks the dynamism of the government formed 
in 1956 and has no clearly definable ideological position, the elec- 
tion results have saved her any reliance on her Marxist allies. 
She herself was never too happy about the electoral tie-up with the 
extreme Left and never lost an opportunity of declaring that the 
electoral pact would end with the elections. 

The Marxist parties, however, were certain, like everybody else, 
that nobody could get an absolute majority and that their ten to 
fifteen seats would bridge the gap between the Freedom party and 
power. After their reversals in March, the parties of the Left 
decided that their road to power was via the Freedom party which 
commands the rural votes which the Left has never been able to 
gain. The strategy was good but it over-reached itself. Mrs Ban- 
daranaike, who is conservative by temperament and upbringing 
and has only been compelled to take a radical position under 
pressure from the rightist United National party, has now left her 
Marxist allies in the cold. The left wing parties, especially the 
Communists who feared that a UNP victory would mean a de 
facto change in foreign policy, continue to gush out propaganda 
about continued left-centre unity. But Mrs Bandaranaike is likely 
to give them nothing save a vaguely patronising friendship. 

The Federalists in the Tamil provinces must have entertained 
similar hopes. With 16 seats they have emerged the undisputed 
leaders of the Tamil people, but the Freedom party does not have 
to depend on them either. The Tamils, however, have less cause 
for disappointment than the Marxists. If the Freedom party makes 
them any concessions, and these are essential to repair the damage 
caused by the communal riots of 1958, it will be doing so from 
a position of strength. Neither the Sinhalese extremists nor the 
UNP which campaigned so aggressively on an anti-Federalist plat- 
form can then afford to exploit what would otherwise have been 
a tricky situation. The UNP, under Mr Senanayake, has con- 
siderably increased its votes. But the no-contest agreement 
between its opponents resulted in a loss of twenty seats from the 
fifty it won in March. 

Mrs Bandaranaike now has an opportunity to provide Ceylon 
with the stable government it has lacked for so long. Her success 
will largely depend on how resolutely she tackles the economic 
and financial problems. The recent reduction in the price of sub- 
sidised rice and a new commitment to increase the pay of public 
servants, after the publication of the present salaries commission, 
may force her to take unpopular decisions and resist the natural 
temptation of new governments to make extravagant gestures. In 
the composition of the cabinet and in the statements she has so 
far made, Mrs Bandaranaike has shown a surprising firmness of 
judgment and will. Discipline is what Ceylon needs first. Having 
failed to learn it from a series of men, admittedly abler than its 
new prime minister, the Geylonese may yet learn it from a woman. 


Ireland Revisited—II 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RELAND’S major psychological handicap is a national inferiority 
complex, the fruit of centuries'of English misrule. The Irish 
have small capacity for laughing at themselves—the stage English- 
man delights the self-confident Briton, but the image of the happy 
go lucky, harp plucking, hard drinking, feckless Irishman infuriates 
his real counterpart. The Irish cannot distinguish between criticism’ 
and disloyalty: any public comment on Ireland inevitably induces 
a display of paranoia. 
Ireland is further perplexed by a love-hate relationship with 
England. The desire to emulate the relative efficiency of the 
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WHAT DOES 40-COLUMN MEAN? It 
means a punched card data process- 
ing system using small cards which 
record data in # columns—quite 
sufficient for a large number of jobs. 
It means a comprehensive range of 
40-column punched card machines. 
Compared with a larger 80-column 
installation, it means less initial 
outlay, lower running costs, saving 
of floor space. 


If you're considering a data processing 
system, see what 40-column machines will 
do for you. They are more than earning 

. their keep for many thousands of organi- 
YW an i to Se , sations: firms operating with as few as 
( Me 1 | | | - i | ; ve 12 people to concerns employing over a 


What I°C’T 40-column 
equipment can do for YOU 


cs 
} Sn Be . r " Pe —_ 
) ll pee t oe en" It will mechanise your sales and purchase 
~~ ~ ll ined td accounting, and produce your statistical 
records. Other everyday jobs it will tackle 
include stores and stock control, invoic- 
ing, payroll, hire purchase accounting, 
expenditure control and costing. It will 
help you wherever you neod accurate 
accounting and statistical information 
quickly. 
The equipment is readily available; it is 
easy to put in and simple to use. 


I-C‘T 40-column equipment 
can grow with your firm 


The basic machines—auto punches, sort- 
ers and tabulators—nay be all you want 
at the moment. But you can always add 
summary, reproducing and electronic 
calculating punches, interpolators and 
interpreters. And you can increase card 
capacity by 2° without spending a 
penny more. 

Because I -C ‘T's range of data processing 
equipment is so wide, your installation 
can always keep a step ahead of demands 
on it. Transition to 80-column machines, 
or to electronic computers, van be effected 
smoothly and efficiently at any time. 

Write to us at IC ’T—now. 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 


149 Park Lane, London Wl 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8080 


IC-T manufacture 21-, #@-, 80- and 160- 
column punched card machines, as well as 
small and medium-sized computers. 





The full story of BR 3 


Europe’s first pressurized water power reactor, BR 3, 
is now nearing completion at Mol, near Brussels. 

The August issue of Nuclear Engineering describes 
this unique American-designed, Belgian-built, 11.5 
MW reactor. A series of articles covers the design 
philosophy, plant construction, core design and testing | 
of BR 3. Highlight of the issue is a magnificent 
full-colour, 20 x 30 in. pefspective drawing of 
the reactor. 


Nuclear Engineering is one of fourteen opinion-shaping 
journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each 

of these publications is a leader in its field — and not 
only in the home market. Every car 2} million copies 
circulate in 133 countries throughout the world. The 
specialized journals of Temple Press are authoritative 
and informative. It pays to advertise in them. 


Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 
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NUCLEAR 


ENGINEERING 


MONTHLY 3/6 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 


Nuclear Engineering 
The Acropiane and Astronautics © Plastics 
The Commercial Motor’ Light Metals 
Cycling and Mopeds’ The Motor Ship 
Motor, Cycling with Scopter Weekly 

The Petroiewn Times * Motor 

Farm Mechani cation © Overseas 
Engineer * The Motor Boat orid Yavhting 
The Oil Engine and Gas Turbine i 
Associated publication: The Surveyor 
and Municipal and County Engineer 


Sixty Nine Years of Specialized Publishing | 
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_ “Guarantees by Mitsui help 


our business develop !’’ 


says Jose Poblete Vidal, industrialise . 
and importer, Lima, Peru\ 


“ Mitsui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery imports from 
Japan, resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deal with Mitsui.”’ 


Diversity of products. All the vast range of quality 
products now produced in Japan is available through 
this big trading company. Mitsui keeps a watchful 
eye on suppliers, supervises quality from start to 
finish, even finances to keep manufacturing on schedule. 


Global trading nétwork. Mitsui offices and affiliated 
companies are in 68 centers of world trade. These 
local offices give your inquiries quick, efficient action. 
And you save cable and overseas telephone tolls. 

The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 
companies in light, heavy, and service industries. 
This connection enables foreign trade transactions to 


go smoothly. To see how smoothly, get acquainted 
with the Mitsui men in your city. 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUL «00. uw. 


Tokyo, Japan 


. Oa Cable : MITSUI TOKYO 
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English vies with a proclivity for dismissing them as a pack of 


pagan money grubbers. Black or white, England is always at the 
centre of the Irish vision, but there is no reciprocity ; indeed, 
Englishmen find it almost impossible to take Ireland seriously. To 
the Irish, England offers a continual allure, the prospect of escape 
from a small society, closely governed by almost Victorian con- 
ventions, to the anonymity, high wages, and dubious excitements 
of city life. 

At the centre of the Irish spider’s web is found the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sociological as much as a religious phenomenon. 
If the Irish are priest-ridden, in the sense of attributing excessive 
wisdom to clerical judgment, the fault is their own, not the 
Church’s. A people get the kind of clergy they want and therefore 
deserve. In this deferential desert one welcome sign of life is 
Tuairim, a group of young, mainly Catholic, intellectual laymen, 
who have formed themselves into a species of Bow group, intent 
on influencing politics indirectly by dispassionate discussion of 
controversial questions, They have published an excellent series 
of pamphiets and many contribute to an independent newspaper 
Hiberns The Irish, moreover, are quite capable of ignoring th 
Chi when it suits them—witness the thousands at the funerals 
of the condemned IRA men, or the obstinacy with which Dublin 
has returned Dr Noel Browne to the Dail, despite his dispute wita 
the Church. Yet no Irish politician can continue in power if he 
clashes openly with the hierarchy ; this unfortunate but not sinister 
situation is the inevitable result of a population overwhelmingly 
made up of practising Catholics. 


risH Catholics are certainly devout: church-ridden as much as 
l priest-ridden; never happier than when on their knees rattling 
their beads rather than following the Mass. Standards of personal 
morality in the Victorian sense are undoubtedly high: the Irish 
are almost unique in their belief that chastity is possible, but they 
pay for this achievement with a definite puritanism, a certain sancti- 
moniousness, and a rapid fall from grace when exposed to a more 
challenging environment. How many Irishmen are in England's 
gaols? Contraception is universally abhorred, but late marriage 
and high fertility combine to keep the rate of natural increase 
normal. 

Despite the Church's influence and comparative wealth, anti- 
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expression in a ban on Roman Catholics attending Trinity College, 
and lukewarm support for the officially neutral, but actually 
Catholic National University. The policy may have made sense 
wins Coltallds shone salinindiiy: tolled to Sdagememnie Oiaahlied 
is only an irritant. It is largely unenforceable—Catholics at Trinity 
are estimated at between a quarter and a third of the student body 
—and merely gives Senator Sheehy Skeffington, a donnish 
maverick, an excuse for some additional and enjoyable sniping at 
the Catholic establishment from behind the Trinity barricades. 
The present decline of Irish letters used to be blamed on the 
censors. ee ee Oe ee eee 
of internal paroxysms in 1957, the Board, which had turned itself 
eho ang. groaeby firms yoorbnin ear msn modern 
Irish writer of. distinction and 


ati wares unicitaee ie ae 
classic form now survives only in Ireland—but they form an 
group, without influence or interest in the country, 
with some exceptions, official Ireland ; and always 
their shoulders towards England as the promised 
proposed Irish Television Authority, which will 
judicious mixture of Reithian and commercial principles, at first 
seems to offer hope for the Irish arts, but shortage of cash will 
probably prove an insuperable obstacle. Anyhow, English tcle- 
vision covers half the country, and the Irish, like the English wil 


rag 


ait 


detective serials than in Gaelic plays or hurling matches. 


———- BULLETINS FOR 
EXPORTERS —— 


@ Quarterly Economic Reviews on every world 
market. 


@ Weekly E.1.U. Spotlight on world markets and 
siti 


Concise Independent 
Comprehensive Objective 
Information Analysis 
Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
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Dorticés of Cuba, but various officials of the governing party, the 
PRI, had been saying that Mexico would follow a “judicious 
left” policy. If the presidential statement was meant to clarify 
the situation, it has only added to the confusion. Overnight it 


be on the left ; and each must make 


A Mexican Tightrope 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
tes on the Cuban question 
of the party in power. 
of the years it has become 
of Mexico, draws all ambitious 
t or left, since no opposition party has 
the strength seriously to contend for power. 


ENOR LOPEZ MATEOS, the Mexican president, stated in a press 
interview on July 1st that “within the constitution, hi: 
government was far to the left.” This statement followed severai 
weeks of confusion here about where the government stood. Not 
only had the administration cordially entertained President 


A Town for the 


Twentieth Century | 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ee eee ar 


who, like the chief Poem st 
Kassel, can look forward with ¢ 
to being in office for the next twelve years. 
This assurance of continuity wa’ given in 


January to itz Lauritzen, a Kicl- 
trained lawyer who has specialised in 
local government since the war. Elected 
first in 1954 for a term of six years, Herr 
Lauritzen has made so much out of the 


to some 300,000. It was 


the beginning of the war, fell . 


and today is again just 
arrival of reinforce- 
The Volks- 


shortly require three or four times that 
number. A firm of textile manufacturers, 


arrived. On April 6th the Henschel engin- 


Kassel much as Dorman (\,Long’s in 
Middlesbrough,. signed on thtir 13,000th 
worker with a touch of ceremony. In dire 
straits only three years ago, standing off 
hundreds of workers for want of orders for 
weapon parts and steam locomotives now 


' outmoded, Henschel have so readjusted 


output (with American help in the form 
of construction licences) that they have 
taken on some 5,000 workers since 1959 
aléne, and thus employ more today than 
they did before the war. 

Yet the city planners are not altogether 
happy at the prospect of so many local 
fortunes hanging again on one branch of 
industry. They have been promoting the 
growth of new and different enterprises. 
So much so that there is an acute shortage 
of labour. This spring there are 2,886 un- 
filled jobs, and the employment exchange 
is looking inquiringly at Italy and Spain. 
Over a thousand workers are brought into 
Kassel daily by bus from as far afield as 
Eschwege and Frankenberg. Soon, it is 
hoped, there will be homes for them in 
Kassel’s sprouting suburbs. 

It is the bold and imaginative way in 
which the Burgomiaster and his team are 


rebuilding the city to meet future as well 
as present needs that has so impressed the 
rate payers. Kassel was lucky in a way 
to have got off to a comparatively late 
start. For some five years the destruction 
looked insuperable, and apathy\/and in- 
decision were aggravated by the proximity 
of the zonal border and the uncertainties 
beyond. By the time the will and the 
means were there to restore a city that 
was three-quarters rubble, there had also 
been time to think—and for hastier cities 
to have already made some instructive 
blunders. It was decided unsentimentally 
not to reproduce the old centre of the 
town largely as it used to be. The oppor- 
tunity would be taken to rebuild and re- 
shape for the convenience of a society 
which, individually and collectively, has 
become more or less inseparable from the 
internal combustion engine in all its 
various trappings. There is so much un- 
used parking space in Kassel today that 
sometimes it has, here and there, a 
strangely windswept and deserted air. In 
addition to the sites deliberately left open, 
which can accommodate altogether 50,000 
cars, there is already one six-storey garage 
for 400 cars, each of which can run to its 
berth without the help of a lift. It is kept 
in mind constantly that the population will 
increase by 100,000 during the next ten 
years, and proportionately the traffic. (In 
the housing projects it is being assumed 
that adjacent room of one kind or another 
will be required for one car per dwelling.) 

Yet while the movement of traffic is 
being eased as much as possible, its in- 
creasing fecundity is properly held to be 
the gest of reasons for giving the 
pedestrian a fair deal as well. The wide 
road along which through traffic sweeps 
unhindered past, yet near, the centre of 
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Since Mexico in reality has a one-man government, the main 
question at present is: what exactly are the president’s intentions? 
First, it is generally understood, even in Mexico, that a constitu- 
tional left differs from a communist left. After all, communist 
intrigues played no part in bringing about the socialist constitution 


485 


even such presidential acts as the recent distribution of lands and 
arrangements for more credit to the campesionos (agrarians) in 
the north—or indeed the purchase this spring of the Mexican 
interests of American & Foreign Power, or the still 
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of 1917. Second, Sr Lépez Mateos was already regarded as a i iti 
left-winger when he was the PRI presidential candidate two years thorn to Mexican . The public is already saying that the 
ago. His administration has shown leftward tendencies from the president’s acts do not substantiate his words, and he is being 
beginning. He has, however, at the same time encouraged private urged to show himself truly a man of the Left by replacing some 
enterprise and his economic policy has been a success. So that, members of his conservative cabinet. 
on balance, he cannot yet be said to have veered much from the ‘Whichever direction he moves in from now on, whether from 


middle of the road. 


i 


choice or necessity, some damage already has been done. 


Was his recent statement, then, merely intended as a sop to the enterprise has again been thrown into some uncertairfty, so soon 
left? Events point that way. Thus, the foreign ministry issued after his skilful job of restoring public confidence. The profitable 
a restrained reply to the United States government's inquiries: tourist business upon which Mexico depends to make up its balance 

According to the Mexican Constitution the establishing of inter- of foreign payments has probably been impaired. And time alone 

national policies rests with the executive and he (the president) will tell if the administration’s ambiguities will affect Mexico’s 
, is not bound by the opinions expressed by members of Congress ; recently re-established international credit, of which the public is 

nor do they necessarily reflect his views. so proud, or the continuation of the new phase of its industrial 


No known active help, such as oil shipments, is being given to 
Cuba. A firm line is being taken with communist agitators. 
Finally, the president’s recent remarks before the labour leaders, 
who have orally supported him, suggested no change in policy. 

But it is doubtful if mere words will stem the pressures, nor 


development in which the United States companies have been 
playing a part. 

If St Lépez Mateos really wants to keep to the middle of the 
road, he must keep his toes on the white line. Up to now, it 
must be said, he is walking it with dignity and circumspection. 





the town is tunnelled under to make safe 
crossings for those on foot; and the sub- 
way steps are augmented by unbroken 
slopes for pram pushers and the like. One 
new shopping street, which ascends in ter- 
races, is unnavigable to wheeled traffic. 


(Delivery vans can reach their targets . 


from the back.) There is now sharp com- 


petition for premises in the centre of the 


town. The latest to open last spring was 
C & A, who got in only by the skin 
of their teeth after sniffing at an invitation 
to come in 19§1. 

Man does not run on Wurst and petrol 
alone. Kassel’s planners have looked far 
and wide. The renovated and enlarged 
hospital on the hill has more beds than 
patients. There are now more schools 
than there were before the war. Of these 
the newest showpiece is the “ five-day 
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school,” where co-education from 10 to 
17 and a five-day working week are the 
rule, where instruction runs from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and no homework is imposed, 
and where no bells ring because the time 


' 


to change lessons is signalled by lights. 
Several fine swimming pools have been 
built, and the municipality has gone to 
the North Sea island of Sylt to acquire 
a summer holiday home where Kassel 
children can enjoy themselves in fort- 
nightly batches of 500. 

The new theatre, which was opened last 
September and cost DM 21 million 
(nearly £2 million), has a Grosses Haus 
with 945 seats and a Kleines Haus with 
§34- There are performances nightly in 
both. Since the state of Hesse pays 52 
per cent of the running costs and the city 
of Kassel 48 per cent (Kassel’s share this 
year comes to roughly £112,000) the 
theatre is known officially as the Staats- 
theater, not the Stadttheater. Twice since 
the war Kassel has staged, under the name 
of Documenta, a much-visited and much- 
talked-of exhibition of international works 
of art produced during this century. The 
twenty-one Rembrandts of the city’s own 
permanent collection survived their pre- 
carious wartime sanctuary in Vienna and 
are on view again. 


After losing their identity in east Ger- 
many, and failing (so far) to win a say in 
government at the federal level in west 
Germany, they can yet look with justi- 
fiable pride on their achievements in, for 
instance, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Frankfurt, Regensburg, and Munich. And 
they point proudly to the resurrection of 
Kassel, whose sixty city councillors, 
elected in 1956, are composed of 35 Social 
Democrats, \|\11 Christian Democrats, 8 
Free Democrats, and 6 members of the 
right-wing German Party. 


Naturally Kassel’s ambitious planning 
has its local critics, some of them object- 
ing that it is high-falutin, others that it 
is extravagant. i i 


running 

(about £12 million), of which some DM 20 
million ({1.7 million) is allotted to road 
construction and public building. In- 
dustry shied nervously not long ago 
when the city parliament. voted for- an 
increase in the trade tax. But industry is 
doing well and Kassel developing so strap- 
pingly that business prospects look 
promising enough. Citizens who still 
want to record their disapproval will have 
an opportunity to do so at the municipal 
elections in October. But they are going 
to have to lump Burgomaster Lauritzen 
for another twelve years, and presumably 
like it. 
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From you to anywhere. From Warrington or Wednesbury, Bolton or Burton-on-Trent. 
To Detroit or Dakar, Sydney or Stuttgart. 

From you to anywhere, Export Express Service takes care of your export goods. 
Collects them. Loads them on to special trains for each port, special wagons for each 
vessel, Rushes them overnight from factory to dock, watches over them all the way. 
New equipment, new wagons, new locomotives, new handling methods, ensure that 
thousands of users regularly meet sailing dates in ports all round the'coast. 

This very day—as every day—hundreds of tons of goods of all kinds will leave the 
factory and be alongside the ship tomorrow morning. The fastest export service. The 
surest export service. 

Talk to your Goods Agent or Station Master about how Export Express can get yume 
goods from you to anywhere. All at no extra, cost. 


PART OF THE NEW LOOK OF TODAY'S 
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Help for the Small Exporter 


F example were needed of the Micawber-like margin on 
I which Britain trades across the world, the latest flap about 
™ exports serves well enough. Early this year, people in 
Whitehall and outside were anxiously scanning the trade 
figures for signs of a slackening in the import boom ; exports 
then were doing quite well—though there was a hint that they 
might be getting to a plateau. But when imports duly slack- 
ened in the second quarter, exports themselves most discon- 
certingly' fell. With intelligent foresight, the Board of Trade 
switched the official propaganda machine to the launching of 
yet another export drive, with the Prime Minister sounding 
a not too successful clarion call to start it. 

However the export figures are looked at, they do not make 
comfortable reading. If one takes, as a measure of perform- 
ance, the figures adjusted by the Board of Trade to smooth out 
the seasonal variations (without getting embroiled in the pros 
and cons of this statistical exercise) one finds that British 
exports rose by over five per cent to a monthly average of £293 
million between the third and fourth quarters of last year, and 
by less than four per cent to £304 million between the fourth 
quarter and the first quarter of 1960. In the second quarter 
exports dropped back to £295 million—three per cent below 
the first quarter’s average. If the seasonal adjustment is 
reliable it exposes an abrupt change in direction that can only 
be called disturbing ; the fact that the first six months’ average 
is II per cent up on a year ago is hardly impressive to set 
against a rise of 18 per cent in imports over the same period. 

Those who are sceptical about seasonal figuring will find 
that the first quarter’s actual exports, at {£307 million 4 month, 
were 16 per cent higher than in the first quarter of 1959 ; 
in the second quarter they were £300 million, and this was 
only six per cent higher than twelve months earlier. As the 
second quarter of 1959 marked the beginning of the export 
revival, some slackening of the rate at which exports rose 
twelve months later is understandable—but not such a sharp 
drop to little more than a third of the previous rate. 

This setback cannot be blamed on any one thing—a tempo- 


rarily bothersome softening in one major market, say, or a 
swingeing change in high-value items such as ships. It is 
worth examining the figures and the markets in some detail to 
get a line on current difficulties. 

Exports to the United States, Britain's biggest market, suffered 
the most, mainly because of the slump in shipments of cars, 
but other markets and commodities suffered too. 

Many other engineering products fell back between the first and 
second quarters, the principal exceptions being commercial 
vehicles, ships and boats and aero engines, textile machinery 
and certain electrical goods. 

Exports of metals, textiles and clothing, food and fuels also fell 
off, but not chemicals. 

On the Board of Trade’s reckoning, exports to North America 
should show a seasonal increase of over 10 cent between 
the first and second quarters ; in fact they dropped this time 


countries at £314 million a month, were eight cent higher 
—compared with a rise of a fifth between the first quarter 
of 1959 and 1960 (the latter period included big deliveries of 


EXPORTS BY MAIN COMMODITY GROUPS 
(£ million per month: per cent change on year ago in italics) 


1959 1960 1960 


ist qtr. 2nd qtr. 

Engineering Products ........ 122 + 6 1399 + 19 1399 + 6 
Non ric machinery . 47+ 9 55 + 25 544+ ii 
Electrical machinery ....... 9+ 4 20+ 8 20 ~— | 
PENN OIE vices dor ccesone 18+ 9 24 + 52 23+ 9 
Commercial vehicles ....... 7+ 9 8+ 2 9+i19 
Aircraft and engines ....... 9-— 3 9— 13 @- 27 
Ships and boats ........... 4-24 3-— 13 $+ 
Scientific instruments....... 3- |! 4+ 4+ 2i 





Exports to the sterling area held steady at £1184 million a month 
in the second quarter; they were six a ae 
ago, but after the statisticians have their seasonal - 

1959 1960 1960 
Year ist qtr. 2nd atr. 

Rs 5 ius Ghbeaeah conan 3+ 5 4 + 17 0 +i) 

WUE -snuasedssthcbecta %4— 2 7 + 19 B+ $ 
manufactures’ ...... 4+ 8 57 + 12 3+ 9 
Eee 24 + 12 % + 14 w+it 

Food and beverages ........ 6+ ! 16 + 20 s+ / 
COCR ic cctnccescccres 7- § 9+ 5 7+ 2 
All exports .....1.......+ 277 + «65 307 + 16 m6 + 6 
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comes, will not be big enough to allay 
concern. The Board of Trade’s latest 
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firms accounted for a iti 

manufactures (excluding ships and aircraft and iron and steel), 
valued then at £2,570 million. It estimated that small private 
firms, employing less than 500 people, accounted for between 
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one-fifth and one-quarter of the total, or upwards of £600 
million. Unquestionably small firms could make a signifi- 
cantly bigger contribution to exports, if more of them could 
be encouraged to expand abroad or take the first plunge in 
the export business. 

It is not too profitable to generalise about the problems that 
export trade presents to small firms. The costs of exploring 
and opening up new markets, and of attending adequately to 
established markets, are formidable, but many small firms 
somehow manage to do this. The will finds the way. But 
it might be possible for the Government to give some further 
help, either directly or in association with the existing organisa- 
tions. The approach should certainly stop well short of any 
kind of direct subsidies or specific export incentives (assuming 
that any could be found that worked) which would tempt 
other countries to follow in a new and fruitless form of com- 

For many years the Export Credits Guarantee Department 


_ has offered to share the risk of loss in venturing into dollar 
\markets. The exporter pays a premium, but if the venture 


succeeds he does not pay the Department a share of the 
profits. A more equitable arrangement, not dressed up 
as an insurance scheme, might usefully be extended to other 
markets such as western Europe and, 
if it proved its worth, extended later 
to others. in, the functions of the 
Dollar Exports Council, an organisa- 
tion that has done excellent things for 
British exports to North America, 
might be adapted to other regions. 
The Government is studying this idea. 

There may also be a case for reviv- 
ing Betro*, the publicly subsidised 
export market research organisation 
set up after the war. That early effort 
miscarried for a number of reasons, 
including an over-ambitious structure. 
Its help to small firms, by providing 
market research and advice on de- 
velopment, and the services of ex- 
perienced men in overseas markets 
handling problems for several firms in 
different businesses that could not afford visits by their own 
representatives, ought to be valuable. Official help might 
also be considered for groups of small firms to finance market 


Percentage shore 


risks, 

but they might share the costs of failure and also some of the 
fruits of success. 

One cannot rely on institutions of this kind to make the 

difference to British export performance, least of all 


‘ in the short run. The habit of exporting counts even more, 


and the habit of supplying an easy market at home is its 
biggest obstacle. Exhortation and institutional arrangements 
can help ; but reliance on exports to fill a good proportion 

while trade rests on more than these. It involves 
the broadest aspects of economic and fiscal policy, not special 
gimmicks thought up in a flap. 


* British Export Trade Research Organisation ; the successor body 
commissioned the survey referred to. 
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Grocers in Groups 


Voluntary chains are putting independent grocers 
on level terms with the big grocery chains 


T is only six years since the first voluntary chain (for 
I definition, read on) came into existence in the grocery 
trade in Britain: in other fields of merchandising they 
are as yet unknown. They are founded on an old idea of 
closer co-operation between independent retailers and whole- 
salers. They started in the United States, spread to Holland 
during the early thirties and to other parts of the continent 
soon after the war. In Holland, they now account for almost 
half of all retail turnover in groceries. In this country, groups 
of independent grocers first formed joint buying associations, 
through which they could bulk their orders and get better 
terms from their suppliers, as long as forty years ago. But a 
voluntary chain is something more than a buying association. 
Both seek to purchase more cheaply: retailer members get a 
larger discount on the goods purchased through them than they 
would in buying the same goods independently. But a chain 
includes as members wholesalers—who own the shares of its 
central organisation—as well as retailers and it puts most of 
its emphasis upon the collective promotion of sales—as they 
put it, on aggressive merchandising. This is something that 
most retailer buying associations as now constituted—some 
of which do not even own a warehouse—are unable to do. 

The reasons why both forms of association have appeared 
are the same. The grocery trade has become increasingly 
concerned with distributing nationally branded articles for 
mass sale at low retail margins, arid so increasingly adaptable 
to large scale organisation. Today the co-ops and the multi- 
ples, with the advantages of their own buyers, large orders, 
a higher turnover per shop and lower costs of distribution, 
each handle about a quarter of the business, leaving the 
country’s 120,000 or so independent grocers about a half. The 
expansion of the chain stores was held up by fifteen years of 
rationing ; but with the return of competition the multiples 
set Out to open new branches, convert existing stores to self- 
service and install new equipment. Resale price maintenance, 
which had helped to protect the smaller retailer from the com- 
petition of the multiples, gradually became a dead letter in 
the grocery trade even before collective enforcement was made 
illegal in 1956 when certain food manufacturers began trying to 
increase their shares of the market by offering goods without 
fixed prices. 

The independent ntaiienie, with a large number of small 
and increasingly uneconomic accounts, was the first to feel 
this pressure ; and it is from the wholesaling side of the grocery 
business that most of the initiative in forming voluntary chains 
has so far come. The innovator was Peter Keevil & Sons, of 
London, which started what is now’ named the Alliance of 
Individual Grocers in 1954 with an initial membership of fifty 
grocers. (Keevil is now owned by Garfield Weston.) In the 
language of the trade, an association of grocers formed around 
a single wholesaler, such as AIG, Wavy Line (of which the 
wholesaler in control is Kinloch (Provision Merchants) Ltd., 
whose shares were quoted for the first time on the Stock 
Exchange last week) or the Danish Bacon Company’s 


two- and four-star schemes, is known as a “ voluntary 
group ” in distinction to the “ voluntary chain,” such as Spar, 
VG Services, Vivo, Centra and now Mace, which can consist 
of any number of wholesale and retail grocers. To the whole- 
saler in either a group or a chain, membership offers the 
attraction of being able to concentrate on the accounts of 
group members and cutting out any others that may be 
uneconomic. Since the retail members are expected to buy 
as much of their requirements as possible from the group 
wholesaler, he is assured of a certain level of turnover. Since, 
too, the primary purpose of these voluntary chains and groups 
soon shifted from merely that of lowering the cost of buying 
into developing more aggressive forms of sales promotion, 
both wholesaler and shopkeeper expect increased turnover. 


ONDITIONS of membership in voluntary chains and groups 

are somewhat stricter than in retail buying associations : 
the choice for the individual shopkeeper appears to depend 
upon the price that he sets upon the feeling, and probably the 
fact, of greater i . In the voluntary chain and 
group, however, he gets the benefit of large-scale advertising 
in the Press and on television, the provision of display material 
and of handbills about the goods on which the group is cur- 
rently cutting prices and access to market information. Other 
services may include help in arranging insurance and in buying 
equipment, advice on shop layout and conversion to self- 
service, and the exchange of ideas on other common problems. 
Some voluntary chains are also prepared to lend money on 
favourable terms to their retail members and help in providing 
trained staff to cover sickness and holidays. A retailer who 
joins a chain or a group can spend more of his time on selling 
instead of on buying than one working alone. Ordering of 
fresh supplies is reduced to a standard, simple pattern—often 
simply filling in a pro-forma list. He may still have to obtain 
some commodities, such as milk and fresh fruit, from whole- 
salers outside the group. But he need not devote so much of 
his working day to talking to manufacturers’ representatives 
and he does not need to carry as large stocks, since he can now 
get weekly deliveries on terms that previously he would only 
get by ordering six to eight weeks’ supply at a time. 

By now, about 150 wholesale and upwards of 8,000 retail 
grocers are members of the five principal voluntary chains. 
This covers about 7 per cent of all independent retail grocers 
in the country ; and between them these probably have from . 
12 per cent to 16 per cent of the independents’ share of 
grocery turnover. Another 7,500 or so retail grocers are 
members of the three principal voluntary groups (i.e. working 
with a single wholesaler). In addition, it has been estimated 
that there are between 150 and 200 retail buying associations, 
with a total membership of about 10,000 grocers, in Britain. 
Buying associations seem unlikely to spread as rapidly as the 
voluntary chains and groups. In a few cases, helped by the 
willingness of some manufacturers to deliver and invoice to 
each member while allowing bulk prices, the associations have 
been able to offer bigger savings in prices to their members 
than the wholesaler-sponsored organisations have. But several 
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associations, significantly, have been acquiring 

wholesale companies with the intention of developing into 
to the voluntary chain or group—this is 

in other countries where retailets 

than wholesalers took the first steps in forming chains. 

ising Association which was 


do not always get, 
i i 150 to £200 a week; 
an owner who can cope with the problems that growth brings, 
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British off-shoots of international organisations that operate 
chains in several other European countries, and are able 
accordingly to draw upon a large fund of experience. 

To develop successfully, a voluntary group or chain con- 
siders it must establish its own brand image, and many of 
them now market their own private brands, which manufac- 
turers make and pack for them (these include the new PGMA, 
which has introduced “ Unigro” tea and coffee). Ironically, 
several of these organisations enforce the resale prices of the 
products marketed under their private label (in which transac- 
tions they count as individual traders enforcing individual 
contracts) ; but they argue that they set competitive prices 
and use part of the profits on these lines on further group 
advertising and promotion. Most of these private brands are 
in loose goods such as flour, lard, butter, tea and instant coffee. 
Spar at present has 18 private labels. In Holland it has con- 
siderably more, but the room for private labelling may be 
smaller here than on the continent: some chains do not go in 
for private labelling, holding that there is, indeed, no room at 
all for them here. The four voluntary chains with international 


. connections are thinking in much bigger terms, however: one 


of the possible advantages of operating in several countries that 
is now engaging their attention is the bulk-buying of products 
in the country of origin. Spar has bought mandarin oranges 
in Japan, and Centra have decided to experiment in common 
buying of tea, cocoa, lentils, dried peas, and bacon. How this 
latest step will develop remains a fascinating prospect : between 
them the four principal international chains command the 
buying power of upwards of 80,000 European retail grocers. 
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latest weeks, may have been a direct result 
of more difficult business conditions, and of 
the need to finance increasing stocks of 
unsold cars and other durable goods. 
The adverse trend of the advances figures 
therefore is not in itself a sign that 


therefore add credence to the estimation 


convinced by the June figures and 
Oe OS Oe ee 
mon two to judge pre- 
more eetchifl sail less 
outspoken view is that the time for watching 


trends has and that the hard 
facts of banki now dictate 
toughening of Ic policy—possibly 


existing limits as 
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million in July brought the total 
portfolio down to £1,210 million. 
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more than 18.5 per cent of bank 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


£ million 
Change since 
July 20 june 15, 
1960 1960 
Gross deposis ... 7,248 + 8i +578 
Net deposiss*.... 6,262 % +% +348 
Liquid assets ..... 22599 312 + 6 +2 
a oan4ec 597 82+S$ +8 
Call money... 559 77 +W +144 
Treasury bills . 965 373 + 7 —235 
Other bills... 138 19 = 2% BD 
Special deposits . 105 14 + 3%. +105 
Risk assets....\.. 4577 648 + 67 +473 
3 1340 185 —~% — 
Advances*..... ‘ 3236 463 +103 +1,326 
74 +10 + 9 
* Now excluding all internal funds and transit items, 
except for p advances to deposits. 
deposits; one banker has gone on 
record with the view that the desirable 
minimum is 20 per cent. Moreover, the 
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were two years ago; and the average 
liquidity ratio in July was 31.2 per 
cent. By mid-August the have to 
pay up their remaining } per cent in special 
deposits under present arrangements ; and 
if conditions for sales of government stock 
to the public continue to be good, as they 
have been generally since the June Bank 
rate increase, the banks will feel further 
pressure on liquidity. Uuless, therefore, 
the authorities feel that the economic situa- 
tion justifies a relaxation before the year- 
end—a pros which has receded but 
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Perplexities of Production 


ERTAINLY the latest production figures, 
published this week, will offer the new 
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Wall Street Ill at Ease 
A correspondent cables : 
. New York market — 
Federal paeeve Boaed of the iaelen in 
margin requirements for buying stock 
the one bright 
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equities, moreover, are now above those of 
fixed interest stocks. 

Any compulsion to buy equities as a 
hedge against inflation has lost its force and 


counting upon 

Government spending to stimulate 
economy and to restore confidence in 
ies. is is to be expected in an 
it seems clear that 
bid up equity prices until 
¢ signs of a revival in busi- 
ivity. Confidence in Wall Street 

shaken that it will take a real 

boost in business to set the market climbing 
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MOTORS 


Over the Peak 5 


IGURES of motor output and exports for 
June suggest that the industry had 
the peak of its car boom in May. 
Production of cars in June was 29,623 a 
week ; even after allowing for the effects of 
the Whitsun holiday, this fell more than 
1,000 a week short of the rate of 34,136 
reached in May. Exports also fell more 
sharply than seasonal factors would make 
one expect ; they were 46,241, or 37 per 
cent less than in May. The most dramatic 
fall in ex was to the United States, 
where the fall in sales has now been matched 
in export shipments ; only 8,300 cars were 
sent there, little more than a third of May 
po grag onncheeemdle et eran 
eis Gian Gough tes on 
more ts, are 
declining—in Slay Gone were about 14 per 
cent lower than in April—and American 
dealers, whose stocks have increased so far 
this year, may well feel that they ought to 
reduce them. The fall in exports to the 
United States seems to have been con- 
centrated on the saloons that have been hit 
hardest by the American compact cars ; 
BMC, whose American business is chiefly 
in sports cars, states that its exports were 
no lower in June than in May, to the United 
States and to other markets. Rootes, Vaux- 
hall and Ford seem to be the British makers 
whose exports to America have fallen most. 
This sharp fall in exports helps to ex- 
plain the changes in the market situa- 
tion during June; with 102,000 cars 
delivered to it, the shortening of delivery 
dates and accumulation of stocks are not 
surprisi The fall in production during 
the month seems to have been concentrated 
on Vauxhall, which had ended overtime 
work on its cars in the middle of the month. 
Rootes and Standard-Triumph International 
report that their output in June was at much 
the same daily rate as in May ; Rootes says 
that its total exports were unchanged, too. 
Ford’s production continued to run at the 
present capacity of its factories during June, 
though its shipments to the United States 
did fall ; BMC was able to raise its output 
by about $00 a week from the May level to 
a weekly —— apart from Whit week, of 
over 15,000. July it raised its output 
even more, to over 16,000 a week. 

On the evidence of production figures for 
June, the situation in the motor industry 
does not seem to have become markedly 
worse than had been thought earlier. The 
industry seems 7 about sonar = 

ibilities.of stockbuilding abroad, but the 
Sons cet has at the same time been able 
to absorb surprisingly large numbers of new 
cars, despite the hire purchase restrictions; 
waiting lists might well have fallen even 
further. Stockbuilding during the first half 
of this year had disguised the true level of 
demand in export markets ; this seems not 
much different in total from that of a year 
ago, though the industry has prod 40 


‘ 
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per cerit more cars in the first six months of 
_ this year than it did a year carlier. More- 

over, while car output begins to contract, 
that of commercial vehicles has continued 


to rise: despite Whitsun, output was 
9,677 in June, - higher im May, 
though exports fell a little. 


SUPERSONIC AIRLINER 
By Easy Stages 


‘sane i ip guest ok ceaiionee 
in country at a possible cost 
of £200 million is not one to be li 


one 
conclusively on the evidence that i 
available that Britain, which has the 
i i in the W 
no business to be idering such a proj 
One big manufacturer after another is di 
covering that there is precious 
“development potential” in today’s 
range jet airliners; they are not and 
will be the DC 3s of the future, founders 
of a long family line. The next logical 
step in airliner development is to to 
supersonic speeds, a process that will take 
about ten years from drawing board to 
carrying passengers whatever the optimists 
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jets and be ready for the change. Nor are 
such airlines likely to be deterred by the fact 
that supersonic jets are expected to cost not 
less than {£5 million cach. A big jet costs 
rising £3 million today, three times as much 
as the piston i airliners it replaces, 
but about 400 of them have been sold. 


Any country with a sizeable aircraft 
industry is bound to take a long cold look 
at the supersonic market and to weigh what 
the entry fee might be. The market may 
well prove too small to justify the cost; 
some of the government’s most experi 
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eae eee eee 
out of the supersonic game if it s 


Topics for Washington 


ae remains firm in the exchange 
markets. 


doubtedly find itself under increased pres- 
sure to channel more of its foreign surplus 
into long-term lending, especially to the 
poorer countries. But the more general need 
will be for finance ministers and central 
ee a eae eee oe ee 
approach to development financing. 
Devdinemen Assistance Group formed 
earlier this year has been a grievous dis- 
appointment, and is in danger of dying of 
boredom. 


on current 
colirta ie tle step already ; it has given 
agreements 


for restrictions apg ong on 
balance of payments . But it would 
a 1 drums and 
As one ial sensibly put it 
“ We don’t want a revivalist meeting.” 
R FOR BIDS 
A Sound Code 
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affairs of the company, indicate whether 
any material change in its prospects is 
likely. If they reject an offer they are not 
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port ‘facilities at ee ee 
i any services at all the port 
directorate at Basrah, so that the increase 
Oe ene ae eget 
tax. heed continuing to 


its subsidiaries will inevitably be set 
the amounts of oil that they can sell. 
ost governments are still paid their 
revenues on the basis of given shares of 
posted prices, not the “discounted prices 


realised in practice: arbitrary increases in‘ 


their minor imposts may only hasten the 
time when, on all the present signs, posted 
prices will have to ‘be cut. 


BOAC 


7 Uncomfortable Saddle 


S IR GERARD D’ERLANGER has presented his 
last report as chairman of the British 
ration ; he may take 
our uneasy years in 
knowing that he hands the corporation over 
to his successor, Sir Matthew Slattery, in 
better shape than he found it, BOAC is 
still in the red ; not all Sir Gerard’s com- 
plaints about its crippling interes* bill can 
conceal the fact that twelve months 
to 31st March, 1960, the corporation made 
a net loss of £834,000 and now has an accu- 
mulated deficit of £134 million. But this is 
only one-fifth of the loss made the previous 
year and brings the airline at least within 
sight of breaking even. Whether it con- 
inues to improve and.to make a profit in 
t 
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failed to attract that amount of custom. But 
BOAC is in a slightly abnormal position. 
Its revenue is rising sharply, from {58 to 
£70 million and, what is much more impor- 
tant, is coming more communsurate with 
the size of the corporation’s staff. Operating 
costs have fallen by 7 per cent in the past 
financial year. The corporation has, how- 
ever, as Sir Gerard explained, a huge 
interest bill amounting to nearly £6 million 
a year, and has reached the state of borrow- 
aaa 
on capital already borro . \ 
This is the price that has to be paid for 
decision to expand the corporation at 
speed from a modest airline to 
wor 
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it ed airliners and at relatively 
rates of interest. But a legacy of 
is\ rapid re-equipment is a number of 
ing aircraft, among them the Douglas 
Seas, which are unable to fetch any- 
ing like their book value on the second- 
BOAC may be able to find 
or these on'the freight and charter 
market ; if it cannot, and especially’ if the 
government holds it to the obligation to 
sell its Seven Seas fleet, it may face the 
same kind of heavy capital loss that 
occurred last year. e book value of the 
Seven Seas is £5.8 million ; the price they 
might fetch now could be their value as 
scrap. 
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BIDS AND DEALS 


The Wilsons 


Y coincidence,' the name of Wilson 
occurs twice in this week's take-over 
news: 
1. Watney Mann, one of the few breweries 
short of productive capacity, has an- 
nounced the terms of its merger with the 
Manchester brewers, Wilson’ and Walker. 
These are slightly better than had been 
expected, with Watney Mann offering 113 
of its ordinaries for every 100 ordinaries in 
Wilson and Walker. With Watney Mann 
at 81s. 9d. the imputed price for Wilson 
and Walker is 92s. 4}d. compared with a 


bid is thus equivalent to about {£11} mil- 
lion for net assets valued in the latest 
balance sheet at about half that figure. 

2. Through Leadenhall Investments and 
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no for him to show it in first 
or other schedule because he could look 
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so contrary to the society’s instructions. 
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The Verdict 


N Friday Murray and Grunwald were 
each sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
rey Sentencing Murray Mr Justice Paull 


In my judgment, behind the most plausible 
facade, you were a dishonest rogue who has 
not hesitated to advertise extensively in such 
terms that people expected a high return on 
their money with safety. You were prepared 
to make use of a considerable part of that 


mechanics of it. I will say no more. 
not feel that you ought to go to prison for any 


less a term or any greater term than Murray. 


Both men were found guilty of : 
Fraudulently converting 32 cheques worth 
£3,255,500 of the State Building Society to 
theit own use and benefit. 
Fraudulently converting 24 cheques worth an 
additional {£150,000 of the State Building 
Society to their own use and benefit. 


Grunwald was also found guilty of : 
Recklessly ing a statement and promise 
to sharcholders Lintang Investments to 
induce Down Nominees to enter into an agree- 
ment to dispose of 2,750 shares in Lintang. 
,.Fraudulently applying as a director of R. E. 
Jones, for other than the purposes 

of the company, the is of cheques for 

£100,000 and £40,000. 


He was found not guilty of: 
Fraudulent somlems 2.9 Glesct ‘or of Rubens 
Rembrandt fot Limited for purposes other 
than the purposes of the company the 
proceeds of a cheque for £10 . 
Murray was also found guilty of : 
Falsifyi a minute book of \the Siate 


iety while he was a director of 
that society with intent to defraud. 


After the jury had returned their verdicts 
i on the direction of 
charges. These were against M 
pon pada mena — raudu- 
y 1§0,000 af 352$5,500 
belonging to Ge Bedding S2nce: 
The j 


495 
The Lintangle 
N his summing up Mr Justice Paull in 
referring to the Lintang 


When I started to work out my summing up, 
I almost despaired of getting ; ns oeoe 
those 
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are mot unattractive for share- 
4 In pursuit of a policy of diversification, 


Cuba’s Deals 


HORTLY after losing a market for 856,000 
United States, 
million 





HOT MONEY 


The Bank of E eee oe 
down of overseas 
official and ms 

funds by | that 
the of holders the 


small action of the £4,000 milion of total 


then, without pause, they have risen 
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ecu they amounted to £487 
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The outcome of the International Sugar 
ting in London last week 


about 74 million metric tons of sugar this 
Seal Shatin tok oie om toons 

its previous estimate, t still prove 
low. Supplies available, based on the export 
cent of the|basic tonnages, 

y exports from outsiders, are 
put at just under six million tons, so the 
council decided at once to raise quotas to 


SUGAR PRICES 
Cuban Spot 
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100 per cent, or by 930,000 tons. Quotas 
will be raised to 10§ per cent, making a total 
addition of 14 million tons, once the average 
spot price for seventeen consecutive days 
is in the range of 3.25 to 3.45 cents (the 
price now is about 3.35 cents). A quota 
of 105 per cent would enable Cuba to export 


‘almost 700,000 tons more, and the redistri- 


bution of quotas that other exporters cannot 
use may give it at least another 100,000 
tons. Should this fail to satisfy Cuba’s 

ties, the council hinted that it 


A New Bid | 
ue Channel Tunnel Study Group has 
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changes. First, since Whitehall seems 
reluctant to see the Transport Commission 
take on any more capital commitments than 
it has on its plate already, the group has 
offered to find the money not only for the 
bare tunnel itself but also for one or both 


' rail terminals, the track, power cables, 


» and communications equipment. 
is would leave the two railway systems 
to find only about £6 million for rolling 
stock—which the group sets against the 
{20 million that it claims both systems 
would have to, spend by _ anyway in 
replacing and expanding their sea ferry 
services. The group’s participation would 
accordingly be increased from {100 million 
to £129 million (incl interest on 
capital during the period ‘of construction), 
of which about a fifth—which would now 
be £25 million—would still be raised as 
equity capital, the rest bei™g in fixed 
interest bonds. 

The group’s second revised proposal 
would place virtually all the risks of the 
venture upon the equity investors—where 
they should always have been. It is 
no longer seeking guarantees from the two 
governments to cover the possibility that 
the completion of the tunnel might be 
delayed or found imoracticable ; that the 
cost of building it might exceed the group's 
own present estimates (the contractors and 
their sureties would in any case bear part 
of the risk of any “ over-run”); that the 
revenue of the tunnel might be insufficient 
to provide any return for the equity shares ; 
or that force majeure might render the 
tunnel temporarily or permanently un- 
usable. 

But the group still considers that some 
official guarantee would be necessary 
to assure payment of interest to bond- 
holders. It suggests that this might be 
done by the two governments taking a 
head-lease of the tunnel, for probably about 
£6 million a year, and leasing it in tum to 

two railway companies—who would 
romatly operate the tunnel. It claims that 
this obligation should not be onerous since 
the gross receipts of the tunnel (estimated 
at £13 million in 1965, rising to {21 
million by 1985) — wal gs to cover the 

cost of servicing the bonds. But this last, 
albeit revised, proposal may still be the 
a point in Whitehall, which is also 

still being asked to relieve _the tunnel 


injunction that it obtained against the 
company back in the 1880’s. 


DRUG PRICES 


A Case for Control? 


LMost from the outset of the National 
mer aed Service, a - 1 

industry been under or 

ae br dhcums the MANS toc teamed or 

proprietary) drugs. For three years, there 

has been a voluntary scheme for price con- 
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trol in force, one that sought to equate home 
with export prices or, where this was not 
possible, to work to a “ trade price formula ” 
that reflected the costs efficient and 
reputable producers. This scheme is now 
being reviewed and the Committee of Pub- 
lic Accounts thinks it has worked badly. 
It puts forward a case for stricter control of 
drug prices that the industry may not find 
very easy to answer. Export ices, 
Says the PAC, especially where the is 

rotected by world patents, are a good deal 
ess competitive than the industry claimed 
them to be, and to equate home with export 
prices sometimes means that the Ministry 
of Health is paying more for the drug than 
it need have done, not less. Nor is it happy 
with the way that the “ trade price formula ” 
has worked, because the savings that this has 
yielded are much lower than was estimated. 
But perhaps the committee’s most damaging 
criticisms are directed to the group of drugs 
that are not price-controlled at all. 

This important class applies to nearly a 
third of NHS purchases of proprietary 
drugs. They are all new ucts which 
are given three years’ freedom from price 
control, to allow any manufacturer to 
recoup research costs while he has a virtual 
monopoly of the market. The industry’s 
need to recover the cost of developing not 
-only its successful but its ber of 
unsuccessful projects from the sales of a few 
money spinners is one that has been sup- 

rted in The Economist and acknow- 
edged by the Ministry of Health. But the 
PAC implies that the concession has been 
abused. Actual research efforts, it points 
out, “ vary widely between firms and be- 
tween products.” While the three-year 
freedom from price control undoubtedly 
encourages research, “it may offer an in- 
ducement to produce unnecessary variations 
of existing preparations,” and the PAC 
plainly thinks it has. 





COMPLETED HOUSES AND FLATS 
1946-60 


Private builders are now responsible for 
the completion of substantially more houses 
than local authorities. The figures for 1960, 
including May, show that in Great Britain 
the ratio of re to 
houses is just under 


blicly-built 
: 2 (60,986 : 42,607). 





BUSINESS NOTES 
RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Next Question 


‘to restrictive trade agreements which 
control the manufacture of telephones 
in Britain were the subject of some rather 
well-begged questions in Parliament this 
week. On Tuesday Mr Jay and Mr Darling 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he would use his powers under 
Section 1(2) of the Restrictive Practices Act 
to direct the Registrar to bring these agree- 
ments before the Court at an early date. Mr 
Maudling replied that he assumed that the 
questions referred to the bulk supply agree- 
ments to which the Post Office is a party, 
and he stated that since these agreements 
aré not registrable on account of Crown 
privilege there was no action for him to take. 

urther questioning he admitted that 
there are also agreements to which the 
Crown is not a party, which are on the 
register and which may be mew before 
the Court ; he then stated that Parliament 
had given the power to determine the timing 
of cases to the Registrar and not to the 
Government. 

As Mr Darling had put it, “ Surely there 
cannot be an agreement between the Post 
Office and the seven or eight firms con- 
cerned, without those firms having an 
agreement among themselves to give effect 
to it.” In fact there are more than 20 


COMPUTERS 


of Trade, the Registrar has doubtless been 
in no hurry to refer them to the Court, 
since they depend on an agreement whici. 
the Court is prevented from ideri 
which could presumably be cited in justi 
cation. 

Mr Maudling concluded by saying that 
“TI do not think that, on the whole, we 
would be wise to issue a direction to the 

istrar, who performs his duties extremely 
well. The real question is whether an 


+. 


for telephones. The “ real question” re- 
ferred to him remained unanswered. 


Controlling the Air 


Bs the control tower is one part of 
an airport that the public never sees, 
little is known of the growing difficulty 
which faces the i 
handling an ever increasing number of big, 
fast aircraft during the rush hour peaks 
that otcur as fr ly at international 
i on suburban railway 


solved by increasing the number of men on 
duty, because a point is about to be reached 
where communications between controllers 
breaks down. It is estimated that London 
Airport, which many airlines consider to 
have the finest air traffic control in the 
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men were busy on the piles, the steelwork 
and concrete of the jetty. The manage- 
ment at Milford Haven, too, were some- 
what easier in their minds about the 
consequences. of the accident on their 
relations with the locality. By dumping 


, large amounts of straw on to the oil float- 


ing on the sea and “sweeping” this in, 
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British 


puts it in a notable under- 


Bank of ; i 
statement, historical is 
Set Corey 
by the sheer force 1 
in the daily life of the staff of the 


expected. Esso has merged the shapes 
of its tankage into the sides of a shallow 
valley that runs down to the shore below 
the village of Herbrandston (and sited the 
whole refinery lower down the slope than 
technically it would have preferred). Tall 
refinery plant can hardly be hidden in a 
low-lying landscape (particularly when the 
Chief Alkali Inspector says the chimney 
must be 300 ft. instead of 250 ft.). But in 
fact, from the sea, the few columns visible 
do not stick up too noticeably. Admit- 
tedly thege is no getting away from the 
fact of the two long oil jetties reaching out 
to the deepwater channel ; from a boat in 
the Haven they appear to join in a fence 
across the whole of the anchorage. But 
if' the oil is to come at all, they were 
unavoidable. 


HAT Milford is sacrificing in amenity, 
Wy hansiae,. ic ts ailiteer tn elenonile 
activity ; and the neighbourhood certainly 
needs it. Far fewer trawlers are fishing 
from Milford today than a few years ago ; 
the only other industrial installations, an 
Admiralty mines depot and the former 
Murex factory experimenting with beryl- 
lium, seem both to be hardly ticking over ; 
there is little doing in ship-repairing or 
the docks. The Angle Bay ore project 
and developments of the dockyards seem 
both to be in abeyance. Esso and BP, 
with their constructional work, have trans- 
formed the employment situation during 
the last two years, along with jocal land 
values. And even though the labour force 
required Will run down again as its instal- 
lations .are completed and come into 
operation, Esso has had nibbles from firms 
in the petro-chemical field which might be 
prepared later to settle down to use feed- 
stocks from the refinery (which should be 
commissioning its first units in October). 
The arrival of the oil industry in the 
Haven cannot transform Pembrokeshire’s 
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jurisdiction. The most junior director then 
goes to the door, outside which four officials 
= waiting. The assistant en oe 

¢ inner door , Opens outer ) 
and the samt to conveyed to the chief 
cashier (who will normally have been told 
the day before), to the principal of the 
discount office and to the principal of the 
branch banks office. These gentlemen then 
stroll off, at a leisurely but carefully 
deliberated pace, so that the government 
broker, the messengers from the banks and 
discount houses and the cable office should 
all hear the tidings at the sam: moment. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Playing Poker 
with Sir Christopher 


A RARE glimpse of the fascinating 
poker game that is played between the 
Atomic Energy Authority and the redoubt- 
able chairman of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is contained in the second 
Report of the Committee of Public 
Accounts. Reporting on the state of play, 
the PAC gives the impression that the 
Authority has lost its shirt, if not more, to 
Sir aren Hinton. The AEA has been 
trying with varying success ‘ extract 
royalties for know-how provided to industry 
to help the design of nuclear power stations, 
an obligation imposed on it by the govern- 
ment some years ago. Four years ago, says 
the PAC, the Authority submitted proposals 
to the Treasury which would have yielded 
£20 million by 1965 and {£50 million by 
1971 ; these figures were based on the old, 
6,000 megawatt nuclear: power programme 
that was drastically revised downward last 
month. The Generating Board retorted that 
its only responsibility was to provide con- 
sumers with the cheapest electricity pos- 
sible ; although it was saddled with an 
uneconomic atomic encrgy programme be- 
cause the government feared that primary 

fuels were running short, it should not be 
obliged to pay royalties on any nuclear 
stations until these competed with ordinary 
thermal plants. After a tussle, it was agreed 
that no royalties would be levied on the 
first four nuclear power stations built, but 
that a royalty would be paid for 20 years 
on each unit of electricity sent out from the 
stations built between 1963 and 1965. 

But now only two stations are to be built 
in this period, which between them might 
yield the Authority the equivalent of a lump 
payment of £5 million: its actual expendi- 
ture on the development of civil power is 
expected to reach between {110 million 
and {130 million by March, 1966. 
Appearances suggested strongly to the PAC 
that Sir Christopher has, moreover, won his 
argument to waive all other royalties until 
atomic power was competitive, “a date 
which cannot yet be forecast.” The PAC 
deplored this state of affairs, but it did not 
give the Atomic Energy Authority much 
advice on how to get its money back. 





BUSINESS NOTES 
WOOL TEXTILES 


Complaints Against 
Japan 


‘tan does not seem the most auspicious 
time for the British wool textile industry 
to launch a campaign against unfair compe- 
tition from Japan. Export subsidies arising 
from the official system of linking purchases 
of raw wool to exports of cloth will cease on 
April 1st, when Japan is to free imports of 
raw wool. No one can prove that subsidies 
—in a different form—will still persist, 
though representatives of the British indus- 
try are confident that they will. Under the 
“link” system, entitlements to foreign 
exchange for the purchase of raw wool 
are saleable at premiums that have been as 
high as 60 per cent of their face value and 
which have recently fallen to 15-20 per 
cent. In the last fiscal year 45 per cent of 
Japan’s imports of raw wool were attribu- 
table .o this system. The buyer of foreign 
exchange, it is stated, passes on to domestic 


sagq 


customers the extra cost of his wool, whi 
the seller obtains a premium that allows him 
to quote a lower price abroad. Last October 
a Japanese official was reported to have said 
that home and export prices differed by as 
much as 40-§0 per cent. 

Another complaint is that Japanese manu- 
facturers mark their cloth in English, in 
order, so it is claimed, to make customers 
think that they are buying English cloth. 
In London this week samples were shown 
of cloth so marked that had been sold in 
Latin America where, it might be supposed, 
the most appropriate language is Spanish. 
In the peace treaty Japan undertook to 


conform to internationally-accepted fair 


practices, and the Japanese industry has 
accepted an international “ gentleman's 
agreement” that cloth marked in a forei 
language must also show the name of 
country of origin with equal emphasis and 
prominence. a cloth exported is in- 
s the Japanese government ; one 
Ta ake had the official stamp of 
approval. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Waterlow and Sons is again unlikely to 
make a profit in the current year although 
during the take-over struggle, which Pur- 
nell eventually won, it was stated that the 
company had made a net profit of {91,500 
for the six months to the end of March. 
This was arrived at, however, after crediting 
£29,191 from reserves which were created 
in the previous year to meet the anticipated 
loss in connection with uncompleted con- 
tracts. The new board together with the 
auditors have agreed that these reserves will 
be inadequate and that a further £100,000 
will be needed to supplement them. In 
addition the Belgian subsidiary is showing 
a loss of £40,000 which the company will 
have to meet. 


7 


The modest increase in new shipbuilding 
orders, which began towards the end of last 
ber, seems to have petered out. In 
June contracts were cancelled for three 
times as much tonnage as for new ones 
placed. All told, British shipyards received 
new orders for 138 ships of 353,000 gross 
tons in the first six months is year, as 
against 82 ships of 98,000 tons in the first 
half of 1959. But orders for 12 ships of 
118,000 tons were cancelled, and net new 
orders fell short of completions by more 
than 400,000 tons, bringing the total order 
book down to 466 ships of 3.78 million 
tons. 


* 


The parent company of the De La Rue 
Group 1s the De La Rue Company and not, 
as stated in a note on page 218 of the issue 
of July 9th, Thomas De La Rue. The 
company with that titk is a subsidiary, 
specialising in security printing, printing and 


counting machinery, financial printing and 
playing cards. 


* 


The Sloane Square branch of Barclays 
Bank has doubled the number of new 
accounts opened there in the first half of 
this year after refitting the entire frontage 
with a glass wall. Mr A. H. S. Spencer, 
the er, says: “ Now people know we 
are here.” For this information we are 
obliged to Pilkington Brothers. 


* 


The International Finance Corporation 
has agreed to invest $3 million in Siderur- 
gica Venezolana to modernise and diversify 
the company’s steel producing plant. Terms 
are on the usual IFC pattern—interest at 
7 per cent and provision for participation 
in profits. In a recently agreed IFC invest- 
ment of just under $1 million in southern 
Italy, however, the fixed interest return was 
only 6 per cent ; and half of this investment, 
which is to establish a new electrical plant, 
is repayable in lire. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on $13 and 516 on: 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 514 and 515 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 516 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


y market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 517 


omy 
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PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED 
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SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


INCREASING PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


MR J. S. BULLIMORE ON THE OUTLOOK 


& 
if 
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THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading surplus brought in at the head of 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 
1959/60 is £4,922,252 compared with £4,348,688 
for the previous year... The corresponding figure 
for the Group’s reo year 1956/57 was 
£4,927,194 and I think it is a notable achieve- 
ment that in more difficult trading conditions we 


Group surplus, before taxation of £3,842,000. 
The credit of £48,007 for income from trade 
investment is the amount received during the 
year from the Company’ 


and further comments upon the acquisition are 
made later in my remarks. 

Taxation, British and Dominion, absorbs 
£1,866,156 of the Group surplus and after 


1956/57 despite practically the same gross 
surplus earned, the net amount available was 
only £1,768,182, a reflection in some measure 
of a reduced share of profits taken by taxation. 
Taxation, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
is still too heavy a burden on the economy, and 
too heavy a burden on the individual om whose 
efforts the working and vitality of the economy 
depend. Penal rates of taxation, bearable in 
time of war or emergency, become in the long 
run deadening to incentive and effort. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE PROFIT 


After adding the amount brought forward on 
Profit and Loss Account to the net profit of the 
year and deducting the transfer to Capital 


Reserve to replace capital spent during the year 
in redeeming debentures by purchase in the 
open market, and the parent company’s share of 
the amount already transferred to reserve in the 
accounts of a subsidiary, the balance is 
£2,172,259. Preference dividends and the in- 


ordinary require 
£289,251 and the available balance is £1,883,008. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

The principal changes in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are those upon the 
acquisition of Fleming Reid as a member of the 
P & B Group. Fixed Assets have gone up from 
£10,791,653 to £14,098,311, included in which 
figure are Seotch Wool Shop properties carried 
at the cost of acquisition to the Group which 
reflects their market value at the time of the 
takeover. 

Current assets at £20,654,550 compare with 
£15,687,193 at May 2, 1959. Stocks at 
£14,308,841 include approximately £2 million 
for Fleming Reid, the remainder of the increase 
representing heavier stocks, particularly of 
finished yarns ahd synthetic fibres. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
The building of the Company’s factory at 
Darlington commenced in 1946 and it has now 
been in operation for some ten years. Both the 
move to Darlington from the traditional textile 
areas and the conception of so vast and modern 
a factory with its extensive amenity surround- 
ings were looked upon with some scepticism in 
many quarters. The continued expanding 
demand for the Company's products coupled 
with the efficiency of production obtained have 
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such that some alleviation has had to be found. 
About twelve months ago arrangements were 
made for Remploy to take over, at their Aycliffe 
factory for disabled persons, the manufacture of 
shade cards and shade fringes, a happy arrange- 
ment in that it also released space for yarn pro- 


duction. During recent months negotiations: 


have been concluded for the taking over of an 
additional factory on the Bede Trading Estate 
at Jarrow which will give employment in that 
hard-pressed area and, being run as a satellite 
of the Darlington unit will ease the pressure 
there considerably and enable the Company to 
meet to a greater extent the full derpand for its 
yarns. The acquisition, in conjunction with 
J. & P. Coats, of Fleming Reid already referred 
to, which in addition to its shops has a factory 
at Greenock, will also bring extra production 
capacity to the Group which can be used to 
mutual advantage. 

Over recent years we have brought the Com- 
pany’s older factories at Alloa and Wakefield up 
to modern standards of building and equipment 
in order to extract the maximum production 
from them. In Australia a further programme 
of capital expenditure is planned for coming 
years which again should enable the Australian 
Company to meet the expanding requirements 
of the market. 


EXPORTS 


In the export markets 1959-60 was an 
improvement upon the previous year despite 
the continuance of licensing in New Zealand 
and political difficulties and unrest in South 
Africa. I have already referred to the excellent 
showing in Australia. Canada has shown signs 
of shaking off the depression in textiles which 
has beset the market for some years and I am 
glad to report an improvement in the results 


’ of the P & B branch in Toronto. 


In the near European markets, where with 
the exception of Denmark P & B trade has 


to wider union with the “ Six” it is now apparent 
that there has been great under-estimation of the 
political and economic ideas which promoted the 
Common Market in Europe, and there is un- 
likely to be much future in a bridging operation. 
In these circumstances it is greatly to be hoped 
that the Government wil! adopt a new and more 
statesmaniike approach |/to the problem of 
European integration—if | some price has to be 
paid for full membership of the Common 
Market it would be better to face that price 
now, for it will be higher later when the vast 
European market with its great challenge to 
British enterprise, initiative and competitive 
ability is split into rival camps. Such a split 
would be economically and politically deplorable. 

The export markets of the world represent 
a great challenge to British industry—they have 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
SHANGHAI 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
situation in Shanghai, China, whefe sitice 1934, 


with the interregnum of the war years, the Com- — 


pany had owned and operated a spinning fac- 
tory and stated that political developments in 
China had made it plain that continued operation 
of the factory was a fruitless if not impossible 
task. I stated that the Chinese Authorities had 
been approached with a view to the Company 
being relieved af further responsibility for run- 
ning and maintaining the plant under increas- 
ingly difficult circumstances and in the hope of 
obtaining proper compensation for the surrender 
of assets. After long negotiation an agreement 
was come to under which a sum of £30,000 was 
by the end of 1959 remitted in sterling to thé 
United Kingdom and the Company retained in 
China certain currency balances and Chinese 
Government Bonds. Whilst drawing comfort 
from the fact that by obtaining any compensa- 
tion at all the Company set a precedent in the 
unhappy story of British interests in China since 
the Communist take-over the inadequacy of the 
compensation ” received is self evident. Stock- 
holde- will find an explanation of the treatment 
afforded to the situation in Shanghai in Note I 
on page 12 of the Statement of Accounts from 
which it will be appreciated that since no profits 
or losses have been brought into the Group 
accoumts from Shanghai since 1949/50 the loss 
of the Shanghai unit will not have any adverse 
effect upon the Company’s present earning capa- 


“ 


§ 


rading in world markets at all times has its 

commercial risks and when these are 
accompanied by political changes of such a 
far-reaching nature as have occurred in China 
some loss seems inevitable. In closing the 
Chinese chapter the Board wishes to pay tribute 
to the Company's management in Shanghai, 
who over the years have faced many vicissitudes, 
and since 1949 the difficulties and complications 
of living under a Communist regime. Without 
their steadfastness and the respect their conduct 
has earned in China, even the settlement achieved 
in 1959 would not have been possible. 


FLEMING REID & COMPANY LIMITED 


Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the Isle of 
Man and the Channel! Islands under the name 
“Scotch Wool Shop” in which are sold hand- 
knitting wools and knitwear. This first interest 
was prompted by the possibility that the Fleming 
Reid business might, because of the attraction 
of its shops, be “ taken over” by other interests 
and its traditional wool business thereby 


Greater knowledge of the Fleming Reid busi- 
ness acquired since 1956 led your Board, 
together with J. & P. Coats, to the opinion that 

the initial investment and to safe- 
still further the nature of the trade it was 
to acquire the business as a whole. As 
already stated Company will be 
i with J. & P. Coats Limited im the 


HHI 
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Fleming Reid business, Coats sharing to the 
extent of 25 per cent. The offer for the issued 
capital, not already owned, was however made by 
your Company and was accepted by all but a 
very small minority of the Fleming Reid share- 
holders and steps were recently completed for 
the acquisition of the remaining shares. Cir- 
cumstances were such that a substantial price 
had to be paid to make the offer attractive and 
your Board are fully conscious of the efforts 
which will be required to secure an adequate 
return on the investment involved. Already 
steps have been taken to re-organise and 
streamline the Fleming Reid organisation and 
though much remains to be done I am con- 
fident that in the end the new venture will be: 
worthwhile. In the meantime stockholders will 
note from my earlier remarks and from the note 
On page 12 that other than for loan stock interest 
and dividends on Ordinary shares held prior to 
the offer as a trade investment, no part of 
Fleming Reid profits for 1959/60 have been 
brought into \the P & B Group’s Profit and 
Loss Account. On page 13 are set out the figures 
appearing in the Profit and Loss Account: of 
Fleming Reid for the 16 months’ period to 
April 30, 1960. Ar this stage in the association I 


. The wool market and 
and downs are the risks of the Company's trade 
and if we are to give our customers the service 
and reliability which has come to be associated 
with the P & B name these risks must be faced. 
Diversification into synthetics has however to 
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HE 32nd Annual General Meeting of Beecham 
Group Limited was held on July 27th in London, 

Mr. H. G. Lazell, the Chairman, presiding. His 

statement contained the following main points: 


~*~ * * * & 


Sales arid Trading Results 


Total Group Sales for the year have risen by £9,551,000 to’ 


£49,959,000. They include a full year’s operations of the Corona 
Division of Thomas & Evans Limited, compared with seven 
months’ operations in the previous accounting period. The sales 


Fs ) dl 


The\new Beecham Group factory 
at Worthing will be producing anti- 
biotics before the end of the year. 


“fo 


of James Pascall Limited are included from 18th April, 1959, the 
date of acquisition of that company by the Group. 


Group trading profits rose by £1,102,146 to £7,843,367. 


The sum available for dividends on the Ordinary shares and for 
reserves is £3,680,444. 


Following the interim dividgnds already paid totalling 16°, the 
meeting approved a final dividend of 11°. Dividends for the year, 
therefore, amount to 27% compared with the equivalent of 24% 
last year, The balance of profit to be carried forward is £1,868,037 
compared with £1,569,766 last year and £1,234,102 in 1957/58. 
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Development of new antibiotics 

Broxil, the first of the new antibiotics and the first synthetic 
penicillin, became available to the medical profession in this 
country in October last. It is being increasingly used by doctors 


diseases formerly treated by injection can now be treated by 
Broxil, taken orally. Broxil is now available in Canada and will 
also be sold under that name in some European markets. In other 
overseas territories we are concluding licensing agreements pro- 
viding for the manufacture and sale of Broxil and the other new 
penicillins which we are developing. By our agreement with 
Bristol Laboratories the same compound is available in the 
United States of America. All these arrangements should, in due 
course, yield substantial royalties. 

The construction of a new factory at Worthing began in December 
last and we expect to produce antibiotics there before the end of the 
year. Your Board has, so far, approved capital expenditure of the 
order of £1 500,000 for antibiotic development and is confident that 
this investment will yield a satisfactory return. 


Beverages, foods and confectionery 

In September, 1959, we were able to reduce the consumer prices 
of Lucozade, Ribena and PLJ. In January, 1960, in accordance 
with our policy of operating in specialised divisions, we sold the 
Thomas & Evans chain of grocery shops for a satisfactory price 
and this business can now concentrate on the development of 
Corona family drinks. 


The confectionery trade has always been highly competitive 


and, with falling consumer demand, high standards of efficiency 


Allocation of Group earnings 
1951-1960 
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| are required to retain an appreciable share of the market. We 
must be prepared to accept modest profits in this division for the 
| mext year or two while development proceeds. 


Toilet 


shampoos, which are leaders in the market, have each exceeded 
their previous best performance. 

In October last, the Group entered the deodorant market by 
acquiring the world rights of the Du Lundi Body Mist business. 
This is an expanding market and the Du Lundi acquisition should 

| prove a useful addition to this division. 


| Overseas trade 

| Brylcreem is now the largest selling hairdressing in the United 
_ States, which is believed to be the only instance of a foreign toilet 
product achieving the leading position in this very competitive 
section of the world’s most competitive market. 

Brylcreem is the largest selling hairdressing in the world and is 
now predominant in 16 major markets. We can, therefore, devote 
| more attention to developing other brands overseas and your 
| Board proposes to continue to allocate substantial sums for this 

purpose, particularly in the Western Hemisphere and the Con- 

tinent of Europe. Group factories in the United States, Australia, 
| India, Ireland, Holland and Denmark have recently been zxtended 
, and a new factory is being built in Auckland, New Zealand. 


Progress of Bryicreem sales in the U.8.A. __*= 
YEARS ENDING MARCH 31ST. BASE YEAR 1956~100 i 





1957 


Free Trade 
The breakdown of the negotiations for the establishment of a 
European Free Trade Area to include both the six countries of the 
Common Market area and the other countries of Europe has faced 
this country with the need for a reappraisal of its policy towards 
Europe. It is the view of your Board that the long-term interests 
of this country and of your Company require the widest possible 


people will pose a serious threat to British exports in markets 
outside the Common Market. 

To join the Common Market at this late stage would no doubt 
present great problems; but the alternatives to joining it may be 
most serious for the future of the country. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said, ‘Members of the staff, at ali 

levels, have continued to respond in the most admirable way to 
the demands made on them by the growth of the business. It gives 
| me great pleasure to express to them, on behalf of the Board and 
of members of the Company, our thanks for their outstanding 
performance.” 
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ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY LTD. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CORNWALLIS OF LINTON, KBE, MC 
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2% 
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and we 


industry; make it extremely difficult to avoid 
periods when supply and demand are out of 
balance. 


An indication of the extent to which the 
packaging activities feature in the Group as 4 
whole is given by the analysis of Group sales for 
the year ended March 31, 1960. In this, 74 per 
cent of sales is represented by converted packag- 
ing products (41 per cent) and wrapping papers 
(33 per cent). Printing papers accounted for 12 
per cent of sales, newsprint 10 per cent 
and miscellaneous items 4 per cent. 


TURNOVER AND TRADING RESULTS 


The profits of the Group are considerably 
above the level of last year, but this has only 
been achieved by increased production and 
efficiency as the competitive trading conditions in 

“Yhe paper industry have continued during the 
financial year ended March 31, 1960, set, fortun- 
ately, against a background of rising demand. 

The turnover, including inter-company sales, 
was £73,995,813 compared with {66,234,389 last 
year, and this reflects great credit on our pro- 
duction and sales personnel. The total trading 
profits for the year, before charging depreciation, 
were £6,957,520 against £6,000,922 for the pre- 
vious year. 

After providing for\depreciation of £1,804,308 
and taxation of {1,860,056 there is a net profit 
of £3,293,156 available for distribution as divi- 
dend and transfer to reserves, compared with 
£2,515,381 for the previous year, e 


company is sufficiently soundly based to be able 
mect and overcome these difficulties. We are, 
tecommending a final Ordinary Divi- 

dend of 11 per cent, less income tax. This, 
together with the interim dividend paid on Dec- 
ember 12, 1959, will a total of 16 per cent, 


AN IMPORTANT YEAR OF PROGRESS 


less income tax, for the year as against 14 per 
cent for last year. 

After providing for this and for the Preference 
Dividend, and after bringing in the balance of 
£486,397 fromthe previous year, £2,143,427 is 
available from which £1,7£0,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve. This now stands at 
£14,750,000 leaving £393,427 to be carried 
forward on the Group Profit and Loss Account. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
shows that the net interest of the shareholders 
of Albert E. Reed & Company Ltd. has in- 
creased from £38,633,604 to 40,290,034 
during the course of the financial year. 


The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities at March 31, 1960, amounts to 
£17,692,249 compared with £17,249,528 at 
March 31, 1959. 

We have, during the year, continued our 
general policy of modernisation and extension of 
our plants, and this is reflected in the total 
capita] expenditure amounting to £3,411,003 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
We have recently announced our intention to 


set up a joint enterprise with Sande Tresliperi 


A/S in Norway for the construction of a pulp 
and paper mill for the production of corru- 
gating medium. 


Corrugating medium js a paper used in the 
production of corrugated cases, of which the 
Reed Paper Group is one of the largest manu- 
facturers in Europe. . 


Sande Tresliperi has been established for 
many years and today is one of the largest and 
most modern producers of mechanical pulp in 
Scandinavia, and is also a very important source 
of supply of this raw material for the Reed 
Paper Group. 


All planning and other consents have now 
been granted and the construction of the mill 
has begun. We envisage that the pulp mill 
will be in production early in the summer of 
1961. 


The Tasman Pulp & Paper Company Limited 
in New Zealand continues to make progress, 
and for the financial year ended October 31, 
1959, that company has shown a profit of 
£151,568 after providing for heavy depreciation 
charges amounting to £1,641,882. 


During the year, with the agreement of the 
Board! of the Tasman Pulp & Paper Company, 
we invited the Bowater Paper Corporation to 
participate on an equal basis in\the development 
of this company in, New Zealahd. It is with 
pleasure that I have ‘to report that the negotia- 
tions have been \successfully concluded, and 
there is no doubt that such joint participation 
in this enterprise will ensure a more rapid 
growth and development than would otherwise 
have been possible, and already plans are well 
ahead for the installation of the second news- 
print machine. 

When this machine is installed, the total 
potential capacity of the Tasman Company will 
amount to approximately 180,000 tons of news- 


print and some 30,000 tons of market pulp 
together with 60 million board feet of timber. 

Our joint enterprise with the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation of America made very considerable 
progress during this year, and in October, 1959, 
the second creped wadding machine, costing 
approximately £1 million came into operation 
at the Aylesford plant of Kimberly-Clark 
Limited. This has had the effect of more than 
doubling its productive capacity, and the demand 
for creped wadding products continues to in- 
crease at a healthy rate. 

We have entered into a contract with Daily 
Mirror Newspapers Limited to manage the 
Impcrial Paper Mills Limited and we welcome 
this closer association with this important and 
old established concern and we are satisfied that 
this arrangement will be mutually beneficial. 


PROSPECTS 


The past year has been one of growth and 
increasing strength in the British paper industry. 


No doubt the demand for paper has been stimu- 
lat by the general British and European 


pmic expansion, but at the same time, 


techniques and efficiencies have 


considerably. 

For British paper and board makers 1960 is 
to some extent overshadowed by the imple- 
mentation, as from July Ist, of the “ Outer 
Seven” European Free Trade Association 
agreement. At the moment, raw material prices 
are rising, but as from July Ist there may be 
a reduction in paper selling prices due to the 
scaling down of duties. Costs, however, have 
been consistently rising for some time and 
eventually must be met by some increases in 
selling prices as it is impossible for increased 
efficiency of operation to keep pace indefinitely 
with permanently rising costs. 


We do not believe that the Scandinavians 
will attempt to use the EFTA agreement as a 
basis from which to commence a price war with 
the British manufacturers. We believe that 
those in control. of the Scandinavian paper 
industry are not proud of the violent fluctua- 
tions of prices which have occurred in previous 
years due in many instances to the uncontrolled 
exploitation of a supply and demand situation. 
We are sure that the people responsible in those 

“countries are now more interested in long term 
stabilisation and development and recognise! 
that the exploitation of any temporary situation 
to the immediate disadvantage of their com- 
petitors is a policy that can lead to a situation 
beyond the control of any section of the 
industry and where no one ultimately benefits. 


On the other hand, the British paper and 
board industry now operates from such a sub- 
stantial and sound base that in our view it will 
be able to meet and overcome such problems as 
EFTA will bring. This does not mean that we 
do not recognise that there will be problems 
but we have every confidence that the future 
of our industry will be one of continued 
development. 


improved 


CONCLUSION 


I am sure that you will be pleased that your 
Company has been able to place before you 
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such satisfactory results for the past year's 
operations. Although this has been a successful 
year it has been far from an ¢asy one. United 
and enthusiastic efforts have made possible this 
year of achi t and sharcholders will, I 
know, wish fo join with me in an expression of 
our gratitude to all our employees. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET & CO. 


HIGH LEVEL OF EFFICIENCY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Co. Limited, 
was held on July 22nd in London, Sir John 
Charrington (the chairman) presiding. 

The foliowing is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

In view of the promising expansion of the 
Company’s activities in several directions I 
cannot but be disappointed that the profits, 
before tax, show some reduction. This is due 
in the main to a drop in our sales of Coal and 
Coke to householders. When, however, it is 
remembered what a long hot summer we experi- 
enced last year, and what a relatively mild 
winter followed, the reason for this is not hard 
to seek. 


I am glad, however, to report that the profits 
after taxation amount to £216,841, and are 
£19,258 higher than a year ago. This results 
from a considerable fal! in the taxation payable. 
Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
7 per cent on the Ordinary Stock which makes 
a total of 11 per cent, the same as for the 
preceding year. 

You will receive at the same time as this 
Statement details of an offer to Ordinary Stock- 
holders of 1,500,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. 
The offer is made to raise approximately 
£550,000 which is required to repay part of the 
bank overdraft, and to enable the Directors to 
proceed with development expenditure. 


Looking ahead at the domestic trade in which 
we have so large a share both in London and 
the Eastern Counties, I am convinced that the 
desire for more central heating and better 
warmed homes will continue to expand. With 
well over 100 offices in the Greater London areca 
and our high standard of delivery and burner 
maintenance service, I believe that we are well 
placed to retain a leading position in this 
market, and I am glad to report very satisfactory 
progress in our domestic oil sales. 

Our sales of Industrial Fuel Oil continue to 
grow most satisfactorily and I predict further 
expansion in this side of your Company's 
activities. 

In Birmingham our sales of oil are expanding 
satisfactorily and I believe we can look forward 
to this branch making its contribution to our 
profits before long. 

The Lighterage Branch of your Company 
has made a good recovery and has had a 
thoroughly satisfactory year. 

I think that I should record a successful year 
for Groves & Co., a subsidiary Company which 
carries on the business of builders’ merchants 
in Braintree and neighbourhood and acts as 
local agents for Calor Gas. 


Throughout the Group I can report enthu- 
siasm, enterprise and a high level of efficiency. 


The report was adopted. 
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ELEKTROKEMISK A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 
(Electric Smelting etc.) 
WORLD’S LEADING FIRM FOR ELECTRIC SMELTING PLANTS 
NEW MODERN LABORATORY 


The Annual General Meeting of ELEKTRO- 
KEMISK A/S was held in Oslo on May 13th 
and the following are details of the Company’s 
history and of the report presented by the 
Board : 


HISTORY 


ELEKTROKEMISK A/S was established in 
1904 for the purpose of creating new industries 
based on Norwegian hydro-electric power. 
During the first period of its exiseence, several 
independent enterprises were started as 2 result 
of the Company’s activities, 

From the end of World War I, ELEKTRO- 
KEMISK A/S specialised in smelting processes, 
encouraged by a new invention, the Séderberg 
electrode created by the ELEKTROKEMISK 
Research Laboratory, which has had a revolu- 
cone Gee 69 So ee smelting indus- 
tries all over the world. 

An estimate at the end of 1959 showed that 
the world’s capacity of ELKEM furnaces 
equipped with Séderberg electrodes amounts to 
close on 4m. kW., and that 60 per cent of the 
entire world’s production of aluminium—or 
about 2.2m. tons—is produced in furnaces 
equipped with Séderberg electrodes. 

ELEKTROKEMISK A/S is today the 
world’s leading firm in the field of design and 
supply of complete electric smelting plants, 
including the ELKEM furnaces, the Séderberg 
electrode and the Séderberg anode for the 
electrolytic cells in the aluminium production. 


REPORT 


According to the report for 1959, the Com- 
pany’s Engineering Division signed contracts for 
the delivery of smelting furnaces amounting to 
N.Kr.37.5m. 


Under the supervision of experts from the 
Engineering Division, new smelting plants were 
started representing a total capacity of about 
115000 kW. The activities of the Engineer- 
ing Division are of considerable importance to 
smelting outfit supplied by ELEKTRO- 
KEMISK A/S is not manufactured by the 
Company itself but produced by sub-contractors. 


advantageous 
financial conditions as those offered by the 
bigger foreign competitors with more extensive 
financial resources. As a counter-measure, the 
Company is strengthening its efforts in the 
research field in order to maintain its high tech- 
nical reputation. For this purpose, a new 
modern laboratory has been built, and the 
facilities for test smelting on a pilot scale have 
been extended. 

ELEKTROKEMISK’s patents on a new 
version of the Séderberg anode for aluminium 
cells are still valid. The royalty income increased 
during the past year owing to the expansion 
of output from existing works with which 
ELEKTROKEMISK A/S has agreements. 

The research laboratories and pilot plants 
belonging to ELEKTROKEMISK A/S have 
since World War I been situated at Fiskae 


Verk, an old smelting plant at Kristiansand near 
the southern tip of Norway. Apart from 
research, the production of ferrosilicon and 
electrode paste was commenced at an early stage 
and increased especially after World War II. 
Fiskaa Verk is woday one of Norway's bigger 
smelting works. Practically the total output is 
exported from the factory’s own port installa- 
tions. Production in 1959—seriously hampered 
by heavy drought—amounted to 22,000 tons of 
ferrosilicon (basis 45 per cent silicon) and sales 
totalled approximaiely 25,000 tons. The pro- 
dusten an6 wie of chemeie que eens 
22,700 tons. 

In 1953 ELEKTROKEMISK A/S oe 
Skorovas Gruber, a pyrite mine, in northern 
Norway. During the past few years the mine 
nae Sees Se eee ee eee 
with production and sales varying between 
150,000 and 100,000 tons. Owing tw a 
tendency towards over-production on the world 
market, the mine’s output has been reduced 
somewhat. In 1959 output at Skorovas Gruber 
was 95,500 tons and sales totalled 107,000 tons. 


A factory for the production of insulation 
materials made of rock wool and. ISOPOR, an 
insulation product based on polystyrene, has 
been in operation at Moss near Oslo since 
1948. The factory mainly serves the home 
market and the Scandinavian market, although 
its fireproof products have been in great demand 
from the shipbuilding industries in the UK, 
Germany and Italy. The factory is now being 
extended owing to a steady increase in the 
demand for its products. 

The latest member of the ELECTRO- 
KEMISK family is Mosjéen Aluminium A/S, 
an aluminium factory put into operation in 1958 
at the little town of Mosjéen in northern 
Norway. The factory, established as an inde- 

company, is capitalised two- 
thirds by ELEKTROKEMISK A/S and one- 
third by the Swiss company Aluminismn-Indus- 
trie-Aktien-Gesellschaft. The entire 1959 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD. 


RECORD TURNOVER DESPITE COMPETITION 
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MOLE ALES OE LE AIOE OL, VOCED 


SIR LESLIE GAMAGE’S REVIEW 


Fundamental studies are being made of very 


temperatures. Many basic physical mechanisms 
are being investigated such as communication 
in electrical machines. 


ENGINEERING GROUP 
On the nuclear wide I am pleased to inform 


ject. The contract with Japan Atomic Power 
Company was signed last December and work 
has been started on the site at Tokai-Mura. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 
GROUP 


The telephone exchange business continues 
to be affected by the restriction of Post Office 
ordering at home and by fierce competition 
abroad, with the result that our sales for the 
year were lower. We feel, however, that con- 
ditions are improving and the outlook for 1960- 
61 is more promising, New business included 
substantial orders, dialling equipment 
In the export figi@four new rural automatic 
chains Soups favour. We continue to devote 

i efforts to the development of 
electronic exchanges in full confidence that 
investment in this field will amply justify irseif 


..- it later years. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT GROUP 


In the cooker field, we remain leaders in the 
medium and higher price ranges, and we hope 
Yto increase our lead in this expanding market. 
Jeeta: 3 rqatinee enw dpa 
of the domestic electtic cooker, only one-quarter 
of households are cooking with electricity, which 
gives a good indication of the immense oppor- 
tunities in this field. 

The credit restrictions recently imposed by 
the Government have had a restrictive effect 
upon demand, particularly for our consumer 
goods. With mannfacturing capacity signifi- 
cantly expanded, a substantial and protracted 
decline in demand can have serious reper- 
cussions. Therefore, it is hoped that the present 
restrictions will prove transient. 


INSTALLATION EQUIPMENT GROUP 
Trading experience \in the Installation Equip- 


ment Group was uneven during the year. 
Mounting activity in building and construction 


"has increased substantially the Group’s volume 


of turnover, but competition still makes the 
profit ratio unsatisfactory. 


The products of the Group are unspectacular 
—though indispensable ; most of them are con- 
cealed in flooring, ducts and switch rooms, 
where they continuously give satisfactory per- 
formance. The Group has continued to 


LIGHTING AND HEATING GROUP 
Turnover in the Lighting Division increased 
significantly last year—profit has been satis- 
factory—and prospects are good for the current 
year. Important lighting installations of great 


variety were completed at home and in many 
overseas countries. 


OSRAM GROUP 


The Osram Group, which manufactures and 
sells lamps, components and glass, shows 
improved results. The sale of Osram lamps 
and fluorescent tubes has continued to expand 
and a number of interesting new types has 
been introduced. 


Continued progress in manufacturing tech- 
niques, together with still higher production 
efficiencies, has enabled us dunng the year to 
absorb substanual reductions in prices of the 


RADIO GROUP 


The pattern of the Group’s trading—and 
indeed that of the radio industry as a whole— 
is in line with my remarks on consumer 
durables. Boom conditions existed until a few 
weeks before but the drop in manu- 
facturers’ sales to the in the first quarter 


tion for performance and reliability, the “ new 
look” of our television receivers met with a 
most gratifying response both from the trade 
and the public. I believe that the Group fully 
maintained its position in this market. 
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THE DE LA RUE COMPANY LIMITED 
Subsidiaries progress—‘a good augury and 
proof of successful management’ 


-- MR B. C. WESTALL, C.BE. 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of The 
De La Rue Company Limited was held on 
July 27th in London, Mr B. C. Westall, C.B.E., 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his State- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended April 2, 1960 :-- 


INCREASE OF GROUP PROFITS 

The Group Profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, rose from £1,585,694 to £2,282,382 Each 
of the three main subsidiaries shows a con- 
siderable improvement—-Thomas De La Rue & 
Company Limited contributed £321,186, Thomas 
Potterton Limited £257,124 and Formica Inter- 
national Limited £1,786,819. The net profit attri- 
butable to shareholders of The De La Rue 
Company, after allowing for outside interests, 
becomes £730,862 compared with £669,598 last 
year. 

FINAL DIVIDEND INCREASE 

A year ago | said that we could reasonably 
expect to ma ntain the dividend on the increased 
capital after the Rights Issue. We have done 
better than expected. The results will, | th.nk, 
justify increasing the final dividend from |s. 6d, 
to ls. 9d. per share. 


SCRIP ISSUE 
It is proposed to issue one new 10s. Ordinary 


share for every four Ordinary shares he'd at the 
close of business on July 27. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 

Formica International Limited have had a 
very satisfactory year and the note of buoyancy 
was more pronounced than in 1958/59. Their 
leading position in the world of plastics has 
been considerably strengthened. In the United 
Kingdom, Formica Limited enjoyed an excellent 
year working to utmost capacity. The French 
and Australian subsidiaries have contributed 
satisfactorily to profits. It is too soon to expect 
profits from the newer subsidiaries in Germany 
and New Zealand, but the outldok is encourag- 
ing. Thomas De La Rue & Company Limited, 
Security printers, have shown gratifying results 
in spite of the degree of competition and the 
effects of the printing strike. Orders for the 

rrént year are again very healthy. Extension 
of the service to provide financial print is 
planned. Another subsidiary has been |aunched, 
Security Express Limited, jointly with Wells 
Fargo for secure transport of cash and 
valuables. They have already obtained valuable 
contracts. The machinery interests have been in- 
corporated in a new subsidiary, De La Rue 
Instruments Limited, which should develop from 
banknote counting machines into other fields. 
Thomas Potterton Limited results have exceeded 
expectations, profits jumping from £65,053 to 
£257,124. Space heating is no longer a luxury 
but is rapidly becoming a feature of the ordinary 
English home, for which this Company can 
claim some credit. 


DE LA RUE BULL MACHINES LIMITED 
De La Rue Bull Machines Limited will take 
a number of years before carning substantial 
profits. The current of change in the industry 
is strong, and our French partners, Compagnie 
des Machines Bull, are well in the forefront 


Salient features 
Group Turnover . 
Group Profit before Tax 


Profit before Tax as a percentage 0 of Turnover... 


Group Capital 
Profit before Tax as a percent 

Profit after Tax attributable to the 
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Profit attributable as a percentage of Equity Interest. 2 
Ordinary Shareholders : 


Ordinary Dividend (less Tax) : 


Interim paid—6d. per share (1959, 6d. per share) 
Final proposed—1s. 9d. per share (1959, Is. 6d. per share)... 


TOTAL DIVIDEND 


Cover for Dividend on Ordinary Shares 
EXPORTS 


Our volume of exports is being more than 
maintained. Apart from direct exports from the 
United Kingdom amounting to £4,592,000 last 
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ear, a considerable amount of FORMICA 
LASTIC is exported indirectly in the sale of 
aircraft vehicles, radio, ete. 


OUTLOOK 


The increase in profits of the main subsidiaries 
is not only a good augury for the year to come 
but also a proof of successful management of 
the Company. We have followed our investment 
in France by erecting a factory in Germany, 
supporting our belief in the Common Market. 


The De La Rue Company Limited 


DE LA RUE HOUSE, 84/86 REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 

PRODUCTS OF THE GROUP: 

Themas De La Ree & Co. Led. Security and financial 

printing ; playing cards; currency printing & counting 

machinery : security transport 

Thomas Potterten Limited. Gas fired & oil fired builers ; 

warm air units 

Formica ltnternationsl Lid. PFoamica Decorative and 

Industrial Laminates, Extrusions, Engraving Material, 

Formica Beautyaosap. Golfing Accessories 

De La Ree Bel Machines Led. (Associate Company). Dara 

Processing equipment 
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EDGAR ALLEN & CO. LIMITED 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Edgar Allen & Co. Limited was held on July 
28th at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higginbotham, 
FCA, FSS, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated \to all share- 


\ holders prior to the meeting and referred to 
‘at the meeting by him: 


During the greater part of the year which 
ended on April 2nd last the unsatisfactory 
trading conditions which characterised the pre- 
vious year not only persisted, but were even 


balance: and in the result, although the Sales 
Turnover of the Group was still roughly 2 per 
cent less in value than \in the previous year, 
Group Profits (excluding Interest and Dividends 
receivable) before taxation were approximately 
6 per cent greater. 


DIVERSITY COUNTERACTS RECESSION 


petition and the changes in products or manu- 
facturing processes which may result from new 
discoveries) on the maintenance of a demand, 
derived from projects and plans both large and 
small, for industrial re-equipment, development 
and expansion. If for any reason—economic, 
political or otherwise—such projects or plans are 
curtailed, postponed, or abandoned in any large 
measure, suppliers of capital goods and equip- 
ment of the type concerned will be adversely 
affected, though in differing degrees. 

This, very briefly, is the history and the back- 
groupd of the trade recession of the past two 
years—localised and unequal in its distribution 
and in its consequences. In many respects its 
seriousness and its unequal incidence have been 
greater than is generally realised: its effect on 
our own Companies may be gauged by the fait 
that the average group turnover of the past two 
years has been reduced by some 14 per. cent 
from the “ peak” level of 1957/58. Fortun- 
ately, the worst consequences of the recession 
have been mitigated to a great extent by the 
diversity of the products of the Group, and 
especially of the Parent Company 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


The Parent Company, responsible for roughly 
two thirds of the total Sales of the Group, has 
suffered less severely from the recession than in \ 
the previous year: but it has again been ad- © 


‘versely affected by under-employment of its 


manufacturing facilities: much of the benefit 
which otherwise might have been realised from 
recent capital outlays has undoubtedly been 
lost. 


The Company's total “ external ” Sales, though 


\ 


more’ profitable overdll, were roughly 6 per cent 
less im value than in the previous year, and 
for that reason alone too much significance 
should not be attached to the apparent similarity 
between the year’s Sales distribution ratios and 
those of the year 1957/58, in which turnover 
reached a record level. Much more important 
is the improved proportionate contribution to 
profits made by the Steel and Tool Making and 
Steel Founding groups. 


In the Steel and Tool Making group total 
turnover was maintained at last year's level; 
external sales of steel fell by roughly 8 per cent 
‘in value, but this was counterbalanced by im- 
provement in’ volume and value of internal 
supplies of High Speed and alloy steels for Tool 
and Magnet manufacture and to the Trackwork 
Department—with marked effect on profits. 
Sales of Tools increased by more than 3 per cent 
over the previous year’s levels; and of Magnets 
by 24 per cent; in both instances the sustained 
activity of the motor trade was a very helpful 


In the Steel Founding group there was a 
decline over the year in the value of “ external ” 
sales: im the last quarter, however, “ internal ” 
demand improved and the programme was better 
balanced, output was greater, economies in work- 
ing costs were secured and profits were con- — 
siderably increased. 

The performance of the Engineering and 
Trackwork group has been disappointing. In 
Trackwork, Sales fell by some 8.7 per cent from 
the previous year’s ‘level, mainly because of 
lower export deliveries: these are frequently a 
matter of “timing” to accord with long credit 
arrangements. There was an increase, however, 
in profits earned, the fal] in Sales having affected 
chiefly the less profitable types of output. 

The Engineering Department is concerned 
very greatly with production and supply to 
Export markets of large installations and units 
of cement making and other plant and equip- 
ment, involving very frequently the extension of 
long credit. The absence of any large contracts 
of this kind last year led to a further reduction 
in \sales and in the volume of work passing 
through the shops. Recently several smaller con- 
tracts have been taken, of substantial total value; 
the order position has improved, and an unusu- 
ally large number of sound inquiries have been 
received. There is good reason to expect that as © 
a result the current year will have a much better 
trading result. ’ 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a net increase of {29,186 (or 6 per cent) 
in Group Trading Profits to £487,986, com- 
prising an improvement of £38,694 in the profits 
of the Parent Company and a decline of £9,508 
in those of subsidiaries. 

Prospects depend on many considerations, 
National and International. Nationally speaking, 
a fgirly general improvement in the economy. 
a further reduction in the overall level of un- 
employment, a rise in the level of industrial 
production, the maintained stability of sterling, 
the sustained activity of the export trade and 
the virtual stabilisation of the retail price level 
are among the causes of encouragement. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 8} per cent, less 
tax, on the Ordinary shares, making 12) per 
cent, less tax, for the year, was approved. 
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CHAMBERS WHARF 
& COLD STORES LTD. 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS SURMOUNTED 
MR CHARLES GOLDREI’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores Limited was 
held on July 28th at 3 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, Mr Charles Goldrei (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


First of all I must tell you of the change 
which has taken place in the management of 
your Company. On December 31st Mr Jaeger 
resigned his position as General Manager and 
the Board appointed Mr B. S. Murray and Mr 
W. P. Power, Assistant Managing Directors to 
assist me in managing the affairs of your Com- 
pany. I am glad to say that Mr Jaeger is remain- 
ing on the Board and has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Consultant, so that we shalj have the 
benefit of his experience and advice on all the 
various matters that arise from time to time. 


It gives me pleasure to report on the trading 
results for the period ended March 25, 1960. 
The results particularly in the last six months 
of the period have reflected the aftermath of 
the difficult labour conditions of 1957/58 and 
1958/59, and although the lengthy unofficial 
strikes of these years were not repeated, we 
experienced labour stoppages from time to time, 
which interfered with our trading as a whole and 
added to our operational costs which latter have 
risen by 13 per cent against a Revenue increase 
of only 6} per cent. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Net Profit before Taxation was £272,988 
as against £295,029. Taxation on this profit 
has been relieved by Investment and Initial 
Allowances to the extent of £39,020, of which 
£16,000 has been transferred to Tax Equalisation 
Reserve, thus leaving the net charge for Taxation 
at £120,460 against £148,955. 

The Net Profit after Tax is £152,528 against 
£146,074 for the previous year. £54,965 has 
been transferred to General Reserve which is 
now shown at {200,000 in the Balance Sheet, 
and your Directors recommend the payment of 
the same Final Ordinary Share Dividend as last 
year of 11} per cent, making 17} per cent for 
the period against 16} per cent last year. 

The nature of our business is specialised and 
requires a high degree of Capital employment 
in Fixed Assets. Further expenditure on Fixed 
Assets during the period absorbed some 
£460,000, which has been mainly financed by the 
fluctuating Bank Loan shown at £330,000 in the 
Balance Sheet. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


For reasons beyond our control, the comple- 
tion of certain of the developments referred to 
in my statement last year, was delayed. The 
Walthamstow Cold Store did not come into 
operation until the beginning of 1960, too late 
to participate in the 1959 season for Quick 
Frozen Food, and the new Riverside Dry Goods 
Warchouse will not be ready for use ‘until the 
end of July. The acquisition of Sterling Wharf, 
after certain alterations thereto, has been a wel- 
come addition to our storage facilities and at 
our Riverside Jetty there has been a notable 
increase in the number of ships worked and 
shipping tonnages handled ; furthermore, since 


the end of March this year, the receipt of toa | 
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nage for Dry Goods storage! has shown a con- 
siderable improvement. 

We are continuing to add to our riverside 
facilities by the erection of further cranage and 
other equipment. 

On the Cold Storage side, the demand for 
storage of Quick Frozen Foods in the Port Area 
has decreased and this has coincided with a 
period of very low stocks carried by the Frozen 
Meat Trade in the country, but it is envisaged 
that this position will improve in the next few 
months and that Cold Storage space will again 
be in demand. The night service operated at 
our Riverside Cold Stores since last year has 
proved a valuable contribution to our share in 
the Meat Trade. 

I would like to record my warm appreciation 
of the efforts of those Executives and Staff who, 
despite difficult trading conditions, have loyally 
furthered the interests of your Company. As you 
know, it has always been the policy of your 
Company to look after the interests of their 
employees and it is their constant ehdeavour to 
promote and improve upon their relations with 
every section of the working staff. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


FURTHER RISE IN PROFITS 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Amber Chemical Industries Limited was held 
on July 26th in London, Mr D. G. N. Lioyd- 
Lowles, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

There has been a further rise in profits, which, 
judging by the first five months trading in the 
current year, should show further improvement 
in 1960. 

The profit for the year before charging depre- 
ciation, directors’ emoluments, etc., rose from 
£17,133 to £22,423 and if we eliminate the non- 
recur: items in these two years, the net 
profit is nearly twice that for 1958, namely, 
£9,278, compared with £4,657. 

During the past two years, much money, 
time and energy has been put into research and 
development in connection with Fuel Improvers, 
Specialised Cutting Oils and new applications 
for Causeway products. Some of this extra- 
ordinary expenditure has been written off out 
of revenue and some carried forward, the latter 
amounting to a total of £12,183. It has been 
thought prudent to write off this year part of 
the earlier expenditure incurred on powdered 
additives, as by far the larger proportion of our 
business in this field is now in liquid form. 

Last year we were able to pay a full year’s 
dividend on the Preference Capital and a further 
year’s dividend was paid on June 30, 1960. All 
being well we expect to pay another year’s 
dividend in December next, which will make 


concern, but we have, I think, given evidence 
of our determination to wipe them off as quickly 
as possible, so that the Ordinary shareholders 
can once more be within measurable distance of 
a dividend. 

Research and development of new products 
are costly, but I am sure we are on the right 
lines, and with at least a continuation of present 
conditions and business, we can reasonably look 
forward to better results for the current year. 

The report was adopted. 


WGI LIMITED 
(West's Group of Industries) 
Comprisi 
West's Gas Improvement Co. Led. 
West's (Manchester) Ltd. 
West’s Piling and Construction Co. Lid. 
West’s Works Ltd. 

Tully Engineering Co. Led. 

The cighty-seventh annual general mecting 
of WGI Limited was held in Manchester on 
July 21st. The Chairman, Mr Ernest West, 
MIMechE, MlInstGasE, presided and the 


following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ending March 31, 1960: 
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plants are in operation at the present 
preference to conventional 
Our own system of complete gasification, 
0 oe ee 
has been successfully brought into operation 
Johannesburg, should play its part in the 
in this country. We are being called upon 
a substantial volume of repairs and renewals 
of Gasworks Plant, but this Company must 
look to other fields for a large proportion of its 
work. 

We have already made considerable progress 
to that end. Our Piling Company has made a 
very substantial contribution to this year’s 
balance sheet and should continue to do 40. 


order. i 
the Cie. de Construction de Fours to exploit 
our Piling System in France and other countries 
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the field, formed 
West’s-Loyne Limited. This will extend into 
the field of protective linings and coatings for 





SUGAR 
TION 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


FACTORY CAPACITY REACHES NEW 
HIGH LEVEL 


SIR EDMUND BACON'S REVIEW OF 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1960: 

Last year, with a yield of 5,509,769 tons, the 
beet crop came second only to the record of 
1958-59 (5,742,328 tons), The highest ayerage 
yield per acre we have yet reached i 
by the growers for our Spsiding 
19.32 of beet i 
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installed at Kidderminster, new evaporator plant 
st Bardney, and vacuum pans at Brigg. Im- 
provements in beet reception facilities were 
made at Bardney and Colwick. 


to a saving of 6,000 tons of coal ovet the pre- 
vious year. 

In the national interest our task is to process 
in the most economic way home-grown beet 


to purchase, Such success as we have achieved 
be gauged not only from the various indi- 
operation 

measures against the agreed standards set out 


liquid sugar of first-class 
quality suitable for use in a wide range of pro- 


THE SUNGEI KRIAN 
RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR JOHN D. BARLOW’S REVIEW: 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Sungei Krian Rubber Estate, Limited, was held 
on July 26th in London, Sir John D. Barlow, 
Bart, JP, MP, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review : 

During 1959 a satisfactory profit of £103,719 
was earned, compared with £61,574 in the pre- 
vious year. It is proposed to pay a dividend of 
3s. 6d. per £1 stock unit less income tax. A 
Capital Surplus Dividend of 1s. per stock unit, 
not subject to income tax or surtax, will also be 

The crop of 1,913,000 Ib was slightly less 

last year. The gross selling price was 264d. 
per Ib—compared with 21d. per lb in the pre- 
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of a dividend in excess of 7 per cent., and to 
it the capitalisation of reserves. The 
Chairman undertook to convey to the Ministers 
concerned the wish. of certain shareholders 
present that the Ministers should be asked to 
receive a deputation representative of these 
shareholders to discuss these matters. 


EAST RAND 
CONSOLIDATED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
East Rand Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
July 26th in London. \ 

Mr C, J. Burns, Chairman, presided, and the 
following is an extract from his Statement: 

The Accounts for the year to December 31, 
1959, show a profit, before taxation and appro- 
priations, of £83,432 compared with £58,571 
for 1958. In view of the continued rise which 
took place during 1959 in nearly all classes of 
shares, a higher profit was to be expected but 
it is also worthy of note that all three sources 
of our revenue showed an increase. Dividends 
and interest received on our investments totalled 
£47,351; profit on sales of shares, etc., amounted 
to £44,251, while sundry revenue was higher 
at £5,132. 

Tt will have been noted that at the year end 
our quoted investments had\a market value of 
£831,027 against a book cost of £597,446. This 


farm in the Union of South Africa, on which 
we hold the mineral rights. We anticipate that 
the inpome from this source will rise materially 
in the next few years. 

Members will naturally be concerned as to 
the future probable value and security of their 
share interest in the Company in view of current 
events in South Africa. In recent years the 
Directors have been following, as practicable, a 
policy of widening the sphere of this Company's 
interests which were at one time situated wholly 
within the Union. At the present time less than 
18 per cent of our quoted investments represent 
Companies operating in that part. 


factorily for all concerned, a higher rate of return 
is likely to be required by investors and this 
will result in lower stock market valuations than 
were seen during 1959. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
the dividend of 10 per cent was approved. 








\ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS AND 
EXPANSION 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
London County Freehold and Leasehold Proper- 
ties Limited was held on July 25th in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The Group gross income for the 
year was £3,227,408. After all outgoings and 
provisions other than Interest, Income Tax and 
Profits Tax, the revenue balance was £1,400,956, 
being an increase of , £169,759 on last year. 
Taxation and Interest; amounted to £815,611, 
leaving a net revenue balance of £585,345. 

The proposed final dividend of 7d. per 10s. 
‘unit of Ordinary Stock will make a total divi- 
dend of Is. 1d. per 10s. unit for the year, against 
10d. last year. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


As stated in the Directors’ Report our Rhode- 
sian income has been maintained. The situation 
there is, of course, difficult. However, our in- 
terests are such that we do not anticipate any 
difficulty in continuing to maintain the net 
revenue from our properties and our manage- 
ment contracts. 


We have invested £180,000 in Vancouver, 
B.C. That is on account of a total investment 
of some £370,000 in a fine office building that 
will be completed by the end of September next 
and is already practically fully let. This invest- 
ment may lead eventually to an expansion there 
that would justify the formation of a subsidiary 
company. 

In Australia we have nearly completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of a building let on 
long lease and for the erection, subject to a long 
term letting in each case, of two other commer- 
cial buildings. It seems probable that we shall 
form a subsidiary company there and we hope 
in due course to be able to supply some of the 


much needed residential accommodation. This | 


investment may become an important portion of 
our portfolio. 


Our purchases of industrial properties, or 
agreements to purchase them, give us consider- 
able satisfaction as we have been able to select 
properties let at maintainable rents for long 
terms to tenants of undoubted standing. They 
are properties mainly in course of construction. 
A substantial income will be received from them 
during the current year to March 1961 and the 
benefit of a full year’s income will accrue in the 
year to March 1962. Also, under the terms of 
new agreements, the income from our existing 
properties will be substantially increased for the 
current year and still further increased for the 
year to March 1962. 


The increased Profits Tax and higher property 

outgoings will have to be met, but we anticipate 
a satisfactory’ increase in net income for the 
current year and a further increase in the follow- 
ing year. 

We are inyestigating several schemes for both 
residential and office development in continua- 
tion of our policy of steady progress and 
expansion. The major portion of our portfolio 
still consists of residential property but we now 
have, in addition, a substantial holding in offices, 
shops and other business or industrial premises. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TENNANT BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY IMPROVEMENT 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting of 
Tennant Brothers Limited was held on July 27th 
at Sheffield, Mr H. K. Wilson (chaitman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the year ended March 31, 1960; 


Your Company’s trade has shown a very satis- 
factory improvement during the year under 
review, as the result of which the Chancellor’s 
forecast of a 10 per cent increase has very nearly 
been Khieved. 


Last year there was a swing from bottled to 
draught beer, but there is, at the same time, a 
distinct improvement in the bottled trade. This 
is largely confined to light coloured beers. In 
this connection the sale of the Company's “ Lion 
Ale,” and particularly “ Don Jon,” a pale ale of 
high quality, continues to expand. The sale 
of Gold Label Barley Wine continues to increase. 


Our Wine and Spirit trade seem’ to be return- 
ing to the high level of 1958, and the sale of 
your Company’s own bottlings of both wines and 
spirits continues very favourably in comparison 
with that of proprietary articles—this particu- 
larly applies to sherries and non-vintage ports, 
Squires Gin, St Christopher Rum and Black 
Label Whisky. 


The Consolidated Net Profit of £273,837 is 
well able to provide cover for the dividend on 
the 64 per cent Preference Shares and a 13 per 
cent dividend for the year on the Ordinary Share 
Capital. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE GREYHOUND 
RACING ASSOCIATION 
TRUST 


MR F. S. GENTLE, CBE, ON 
MODERNISATION SCHEME AT WHITE 
cITY 


At the thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Lid., the Chairman, Mr Francis S. Gentle, 
CBE, stated that a reduction in Profits was 
mainly due to fewer Meetings being held by 
reason of the incidence of Easter and a policy 
of moving forward some Mectings from Winter 
months to Summer months. 


In the face of changing social conditions and 
growing competition in the field of entertain- 
ment the going would continue to be difficult but 
Mr Gentle was confident that the Company 
would meet the challenge successfully. 


But it must keep in the forefront and it was 
now embarking on a major scheme of modernisa- 
tion at White City Stadium..-A figure of 
expected cost could not be mentioned because 
the project is now out to tender—but it is the 
biggest thing of its kind to be undertaken by 
any greyhound company im this country since 
before the War. 


The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
dividend confirmed and the retiring Directors 
re-elected. 






THE ATTOCK OIL 
COMPANY 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH OPTIMISM 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Attock Oil Company Limited was held on 
July 22nd in London, Mr Thomas Taylor 
McCreath, the chairman, presided. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his circulated statement: 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
profits earned in Pakistan have fallen from 
£1,636,097 for 1958 to £1,248,144 for 1959-— 
a drop of nearly £400,000. This reduction is 
due to exceptionally heavy exploratory drilling, 
lower prices for refined products under Govern- 
ment contracts and lower returns from certain 
other products. A general increase in overhead 
costs also adversely affected profits. 

As was foreshadowed in the half-ycarly Pro- 
gress Report issued on January 20, 1960, the 
reduction in profits was offset by an over- 
provision for Pakistan taxation for the previous 
year arising mainly from the abolition of Busi- 
ness Profits Tax; moreover taxation is on lower 
profits. We have also benefited from the 
normal capital allowances on the increased 
expenditure at the fields during 1959. 

We have provided for depreciation on Ficld 
and Refinery Plant, Motor Vehicles and (hattels 
£196,100 compared with £228,285 in 1958. 
Capital expenditure at £557,951 in 1959 was due 
in large part to inclusion of the new drilling 
ourfit referred to in last year’s Annual Statement 
and to half of the cost of a new gasline to Wah 
Cement Works. 


Ex the profit in 1959 amounting to {1,222,401 
we have set aside for taxation and depreciation 
(597.294 and there remains £525,107. Your 
Board have appropriated £135,000 to General 
Reserve and recommends a Final Dividend, free 
of United Kingdom Income Tax, of Is. 8d. per 
£1 unit should be paid on August 4, 1960 
to Members on the Registers as at June 30, 
1960. This dividend, if approved, coupled 
with the Interim Dividend of Is. Od, will 
absorb £386,667 and leave a balance unappro- 
priated of £3,440 which, added to last year’s 
carry forward of £39,768, results in £43,208 
being carried forward to 1960. 


Production for 1959 amounted to 1,597,522 
barrels compared with 1,564,909 barrels for 
1958. 


After reviewing the activities at the various 
fields, the Chairman continued: 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 
GOVERNMENT 


I had the honour of meeting H.E. Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan at social functions during 
his recent visit to this country in connection 
with the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference. The President’s candid reference to 
the position in Pakistan and the practical way 
in which his Government is proceeding to secure 
the financial stability of his Country has given 
OS OE ee 

in it. 


WALKER CAIN 
LIMITED 


The thirty-eighth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held on 
july 20h tp Leadon, 


The Right Honourable Lord Brocket (the 
ee ee 


During the year the most important ¢vent has 
been the negotiation between ourselves and one 
of the leading Breweries in Yorkshire, Joshua 
foe Sig mdi gly wate A formal offer 
will be despatched on August 18th, and if 
accepted the merger will operate from October 


in Beer Duty in the Budget 

year ceed with a really hot summer 
considerably, particularly with 

stronger gravity pale ales on 

t and in bottle, sales of which are the 


Our wines and spirits sales, both jt home and 
abroad, continue t6 increase. The soft drinks 
branch of our business has had a record year. 


It is, gratifying to observe a brighter economic 
Lancashire 


I see every reason for confidence in the foresee- 
able future. 


_ The report was adopted and a total distribu- 


APPOINTMENTS 


COST ACCOUNTING 
ASSISTANT 
BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
require an Assistant for their Accessories Division at Prescot 
“hemeaes should be studying for membership of 1.C W.A. 


ang have had basic experience in the Engineering Industry. 
Familiarity with mechanised accounting methods would be as 
advantage. 


age tange 25/30 years. 


of employment are excellent and there are 
epportunities for experienc¢ im modern contro! tcchnigues. 


WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION. 


COMMERCE AND GENERAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
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THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT'S REVIEW 


The seventy-second annual General meeting 
was held on July 27th at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech said: 

Once again it is my pleasure to present to you 
Accounts which I am sure you will consider 
satisfactory. The gross revenue from Interest 
and Dividends at £793,984 shows a gratifying 
increase of £102,521 when compared with last 
year. As you are aware, the sale of Winchester 
House left us with a net balance of approxi- 
mately £500,000. We did not immediately 
invest the whole of. this in a permanent form. 
The balance not so invested was, however, lent 


temporarily to local Councils on favourable - 


terms and was finally invested before the end of 
our financial year. I think, therefore, that I 
can say that the whole of this money earned its 
keep during the year. 

We received £73,431 in respect of Double 
Taxation Relief, an increase of £7,794 over last 
year. 

1960 was a good year for underwriting and we 
received £5,852 as against £2,849 in 1959. 


Safe Deposit receipts less expenses at £3,436 
showed a small increase over last year. 


Trustee ‘and other fees show an increase of 
£2,484 over the previous year and is the result 
of new business ained during the year. 


The Net Revenue for the year after providing 
£315,926 for Taxation is £452,359—an increase 
of £48,649. The dividend on the Preference 
Stock took £24,117 and the interim dividend 
of 7 per cent on the Ordinary Stock took 
£96,469. We now recommend a final dividend 
of 14 per cent on the Ordinary Stock (making 
21 per cent for the year) which absorbs 
£192,938. After transferring £100,000 to 
General Reserve there is carried forward to next 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 
IN UGANDA 


The Government of Uganda wate to wanbe a comprehen- 
fact-finding’ study 


Uganda Departmen of ee 


experience 

red to eeu this ae. 
work Uganda. 

come co-operation of cement 

would 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


Two Research Workers, senior and 
this omeree and consulting 


QP*Rs for advertinements ia The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are \iable to rejection 
the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
be made to publish an advertisement on a spccified 
» BO guarentee is given; and that white on biack, 

blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may ‘be 
ad or lined at the Editor's discretion. 
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year on Revenue Account £174,903 against the 
amount brought from 1959 of £136,068, an 
increase of £38,835. 


As I mentioned to you last year, it was our 
intention to transfer the sum of £70,000 standing 
to the credit of our Dividend Egqualisation 
Account to the credit of the General Reserve. 
This has been done and results, ‘with this year’s 
transfer of £100,000 from Revenue Account, in 
our General Reserve now standing at £870,000. 
Our published reserves, both Capital and 
Revenue, now total £1,222,633. ! 


Our investments as shown in the Balance 
Sheet at £6,030,427—an increase of £552,370 
over last year—reflects approximately the per- 
manent investment of the proceeds of Win- 
chester House to which I referred last year. 
The market valuation of £17,854,535 is of course 
a record for this Corporation. I would again 
remind you that in making our valuation we take 
the lower of the official quotation as against the 
more generally accepted practice of using the 
middle of the’ official quotation. 


The statistical record on page 10 has been 
brought up to date and I hope that this informa-' 
tion is still proving of interest to our Stock- 
holders. 


There is one further point that I should like 
to mention. We have decided in common with 
many other companies to dispense with regis- 
tration fees as from June 1, 1960. I think you 
will agree that this is a move in the right direc- 
tion as anything that makes the purchase of 
securities cheaper is a welcome move in interest- 
ing more. of the public in becoming more “ share 
owner minded” thus increasing the scope for a . 
property owning Democracy. 


We have as usual made on a conservative 
basis, a provisional forecast of our 1961 revenue 
which shows that we can exp¢ct a modest 
increase, With the usual proviso that nothing 
untoward happens during that period we would 
at least hope to maintain our present rate of 
dividend. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUSTRALIA 
CAREERS FOR GRADUATES 


in the 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


You will be interested in career employment offering in the 
Department of Agriculture it you have graduate (or equivalent) 
Qualifications in 

Agricultural Science 
Veterinary Science 
Weol Technology 
Arts (Mathematics) 
Agricultural Economics 
Economics 
Commerce 
Science (Chemistry) 
Rural Science 
Pinal year students are eligible to apply 

Opportunities for field. extension and research work in 

aptemeere. chemistry and veteri science and specialisa- 
in plant pathology. bact y. Diclogy, statistics, 
and related activities. 


Commencing rate according to qualificetions and 
up to £1,929 per annum (for Veterinary 


259-£2.394 per annum. ct for Lecturer in Chemist 
a 
fisen whesbury Agricultural College. oF 


Promotion positions carry salaries up to £2,800 one beyond 
(Salaries are quoted ip Australian pounds. 


* Permanent positions. 

* Excelient promotion prospects 

* Literal leave end pension conditions ~ 
Passage ‘to Australia for successful applicants and familice. 
For further 


iculars and application = please wri 
to the Agent "Gener for New South Wales. % Strand. 
London, WC.2. Applications close AUGUST 31, 1960. 
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COMPANY AFFA 


‘Great Universal Stores 


8 ee ee eee See 
purchase boom were apparent in the 
second half of Great Universal Stores’ finan- 
cial year to March 31st for the amount set 
aside as a i unrealised profi 
HP sales fell from i 

months to 


; for 
September 


£24,569,202 to. £27,167,995. They are 
struck after making the latest provision for 
uncollected debts of £5} ‘million. GUS is 
not primarily dependent on HP sales; at the 

of the boom these probably accounted 
or no more than 20 per cent of total sales 
and in 1957-58 they constituted only 10 per 
cent of total turnover. 

Too much, therefore, should not be made 
of the fact that because of the reimposition 
of hire purchase controls the directors have 
decided not to make any further provision 
for unearned profits in the current year. 
Their confidence in the future of cash and 
short term credit sales seems to be reflected 
in the decision not to keep the dividend at 
35 per cent on the capital as increased by 
last year’s scrip issue but to raise the rate 
to 37) per cent. Effectively, the dividend 
has been raised from 31.8 per cent to 374 

f cent, covered 2.1 times.. This decision 

as not helped the shares, however ; the 
§s. non voting “A” at 46s. od. now yield 
over 4 per cent—the highest return they 
have given since the post-election boom. 


General Electric 


E slightly better impression of 
General Electric suggested by the pre- 
liminary statement, with its advance in 
— a from ‘£4,249,180 to 
4,813,173 some slight Se eae t 
oo margins, has been ann by the 
full report. Sir Leslie Gamage, in his 
valedictory statement as chairman, describes 
“ uncertain 


surprising GEC’s {1 shares, at 
338. 3d., are at their low point for the year 
and yield just over 6 per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 10 per cent, covered 


§0s. give a similar return on a 1§ per cent 
dividend covered 14 times and English 
Electric at 36s. 6d. yield §.4 per cent on a 
twice covered 10 per cent dividend. 


John Brown 


slightly better profits had 
possible there seemed little chance that the 
dividend would be raised as the outlook for 
the shipbuilding and marine enginecring in- 
dustries remains c . But in fact the 
dividend has been raised from 10 to 11 per 
cent on the capital as increased by the one 
for seven rights issue made in last 
year. This would seem to indicate that 
Lord Aberconway and his colleagues are as 
optimistic about John Brown's outlook as 
they were a year ago when the chairman 
talked of “ high confidence” in the future. 
It has not been misplaced, for in the year 
to March 31st the group's trading profits 
rose from {3,353,153 to £3,645,220. Tax 
was little c at £1,683,710 (against 
os so that net ts rose by 
277,512 to £1,961,510. there 
been a more active market for i 
and profits from this branch now account 
ee of John Brown's 
earnings. the latest increase in profits 
over 80 per cent came from two of the com- 
pany’s major machine tool interests. The 
net profit of Firth Brown Tools rose from 
£174,498 to £255,344 and those of Wick- 
man rose by over 


I OTK Puli eabeldioces 
RD ag gylarninve bape peor 


£1,466,043. 

dng £1,078,139 to £1,$70,820. 
Following a tax free interim dividend of 
6 per cent the directors have declared a 
final dividend of 5} per cent tax free on the 
capital as increased by a two for three scrip 
issue thus raising the total payment from the 


= 


acq 

times. At 36s. 3d. the 10s. shares yield 

about 4} per cent; this reflects the com- 

rae bo fine record in securing increased 
ts cach year since the end of the war. 


Associated-Rediffusion 


HIS week has witnessed the end of 
Associated-Rediffusion’s networking 
agreement with Granada under which sub- 
stantial sums were received from Granada 


cieoed Bodie. Bot 
ees 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Johannesburg Consolidated 
Asch. st bat dice See 
> ts 
Consolidated are often subject to large varia- 
tions in tax charges. In the year to June 
30th, profits before tax rose from {2,040,916 
to £2,568,160 in line with the chairman’s 
forecast of an appreciable rise in investment 
income. But net profits more than doubled 
from £990,266 to £2,099,563 following a 
sharp fall in tax from {£1,050,650 to 
£468,507. This substantial improvement in 
net earnings has enabled the directors to 
restore the ordi dividend from 22} per 
cent to the 1956-§7 level of 25 per cent. 
oe ~_ part of the vgs . income 
y come in wa higher 
dividends from its investmeys and 
from Rustenburg Flnioum (which has 
started to pay dividends again). Some 
further | im ts in income in the 
current year is likely for both Nchanga and 
South African Breweries have already 
declared higher dividends, but much will 
obviously depend on the outcome of the 
present political troubles in Africa. In the 
past six months share prices have suffered 
falls, but as yet these have had sur- 
isingly little effect on the company’s 
investment portfolio, whose market value 
has in fact risen from {28.4 million to 
£29.1 million with an increase in its book 
value from' {16.8 million to {18.2 million. 
At 50s. 74d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 
over 10 per cent. 


Patons and Baldwins 


1 ee is now a 
memory but its influence is still 
reflected in the profits of a wide range of 
companies. Somewhat surprisingly it is 
referred to by Mr J. S. Bullimore, the chair- 
man of Patons and Baldwins, who attributes 
a reduction in the amount of h itting 
wool sold last year to the hot weather. ‘This 
was offset in part by an increase in the 
demand for various including syn- 
thetics from the ine knitters and also 
by an increase in demand in the Australian 
market. But clearly the principal reason for 
the 18 per cent increase in trading profits to 
eS or ee oe il 30th was 
ual rise in the price of wool: this 

enabled the company to, sell at satisfactory 
i which were purchased in the 

Mr . Bullimore 


prices v 
1958-59 buying season. I 
warns shareholders that these circumstances 


‘strictive measures. Immediate] 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : july 18 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 16 


june 27 
S$: july 15 


Aug. 8 
LAST DEALING: 
ACCOUNT DAY: july 26 


Aug. 19 
Aug. 30 


TOCK MARKET this week has been rather 


givings about the possibility of further re-, 
i before and 
after the week-end the gilt-edged market 
was very quiet. The new short-dated stock, 
Treasury 54 per cent 1962, rose i's t0 99's 
but eased on Wednesday to 99:1, and Ex- 
a $3 per cent 1966 fell by § to 993. 
Medium-dated stocks were not very active, 
and among long-dated stocks Funding 3} 
per cent 1999-2004 fell § to 64. War 

closed 4 lower at 60;'5 and Consols 24 per 
cent is lower at 44). High coupon 
Dominion stocks marked down to bring the 
yields in line with the new Australian con- 
version Loan 6 per cent 1977-80 at £98 ; 


spread falls on Wednesday. Over the week 

he Economist indicator fell by 7.3 points 
to 345.0. Steel shares advanced in the 
middle of the week but still showed net 
losses on the week. Lancashire Steel, which 
rose 1s. 3d. to 48s. were an exception. Engi- 
neering shares were also depressed, Vickers 
dropping 2s. 3d. to 30s., Guest Keen 2s. 6d. 
to gos. and Tube Investments 3s. 6d. to 
76s. 9d. Electrical stocks were also dull. 
Breweries remained firm but Watney Mann 
fell 4s. to 81s. 9d. following their bid for 
Wilson and Walker. Among motor shares 
Ford closed 4s. 3d. down at 97s. 6d., BMC 
lost 9d. to 15s. 9d. and Jaguar “ A” 3s. 6d. 
to §9s. 6d. Dunlop fell back from 27s. 6d. 
to 25s. 6d. 

Stores weakened and after the preliminary 
statement, GUS “A” shares fell from 
498. 6d. before the week-end to 46s. 6d., 
on the possibility of a fall in hire-purchase 
sales. Textiles were fairly quiet ; Cour- 
taulds showed a net fall of 44d. to 69s. 9d. 
after earlier gains of 2s., and J. & P. Coats 
2 Among banking shares 

ys gained 1s. to §7s. 3d. but West- 
minster lost 9d. to §2s. 6d. Insurance shares 
remained firm, but hire purchase shares 
eased on Wednesday. Oil shares again fell 
back, Shell losing 4s. 3d. to 129s. 3d., BP 
2s. 6d. to 47s. 9d. and Burmah 2s. 6d. to 


B 
F 


may not be repeated this year 
book is such 


9s. 
, In an erratic market Kaffir shares made 
small net gains over the week to Wednes- 
day’s close. Union tion were Is. up 
- $08. cee State ahs and een 
oldings gained 1s. 3d. to 116s. 1o}d. 
Rhodesian shares were affected by rioting in 
Bulawayo and Chartered lost 3s. 9d. to 73s., . 
while Tanganyika Concessions fell 1s. to 
33s. Ceylon tea shares rose after the assur- 
ance that there would be no nationalisation 
after the election. Tin and rubber shares . 
were weak; Tronoh dropped 3 3d. to 
8s. 6d. and United Sua Betong fell heavily 
rom 87s. 6d. to 82s. 9d. 


a 
7 


ibek 
le 
ygeguceer 
neetintle 


a\75 per cent interest in g Reid 
(J. and P. Coats is the other holder) was a 
high one, says that the directors are aware 
of the efforts needed to secure an adequate 
return on this investment. On the increased 
dividend of 174 per cent the {1 shares at 
§7s. 3d. yield 6.1 per cent, 
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a 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended july 23, 1960, there was an “ above-line ' 
surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £6,856,000 compared 
with a deficit of £14327 000 in the previous week and a deficit 


of £19,314,000 in the correspondin 
was a net receipt o 
cumulative deficit to date 
£274,474,000 im 1959-60. 


period of last year. There 
{11,071,000 leaving a total 
£312,893,000 compared with 


* below-tine * 
of 







April |, 
1959 


April |. 
1960 



























ended ended 
£ "000 ary to to July july 
July 25. july 23, ] 25. 23, 
1989 1960 | 1959 1960 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax. 2478,000] 441.156 409.398/26.229 28,897 
Surtax . .. | 190,000} 30.100 27.800] 900 1,000 
Death Duties .. 239,000] 76.500 71,100] 6.400 3.800 
Stamps . 110,000] 26,900 27,800} 1,500 1,600 
— tax, EPT and 
EPL 000} 79,300 71,100] 6,000 6,200 
Other Inland Reeeus j 
ues 50 so 
Total Inland Revenue. 3273,000] 654,006 607,248/ 43,029 41,497 





436,309 457,382} 23.476 27,902 
233,300 238,925) 6.445 4,660 


Total Customs and 
Excise .. 


669,809 696,307/29.92! 32.562 
Motor Duties 


15,613 17,955 
























PO (Net Receipts) 4,000 in an 
cast Licences. . 39,000} 6,000 6,800 
ndry Loans 32,000] 12.644 12,027] ... 662 
wscellaneous 110,000} 37,937 32.870} 368 4,732 
Total 


396,209 1373,207 | 73,338 79,453 











Ord. Expenditure 
Debt interes .... 3.559 5,735 
Payments to Northern 
tretand Exchequer Bi, 23,810 23,462] 3.642 
Caer Consolidated 
Funds . ener 8,000}4 3,264 3,165 " 2 
Supply Services , 1345.12 1379,355 185.260 66.760 
Total . 
Sinking Funds 
Above-line” Surplus or . le - + 
Deficit a we 111,441 228,915 ae 6 BSS 
“ Below-line Net Expendi- r. Cr. 
GP cb cc cudenstss 163,033 83,978} 12,149 11,07! 


~ + 
Total Surplus or Deficit 7,165 17,927 


274,474 342,893 
' 

Net recepts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates 


* Net expenditure of the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
£28 million in 1960-6! compared with receipu of £9 million 
in 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£4 million) 
Treasury Bills an oe —— Tora! 
Pudl Ba — 
rd k of be 
Tender Tap Sens England 
1959 

july 25, 30900 2.1323 | 2349 | 5,457 2 

i | 

1960 | 
Apr. 23 | 3.440-0 1859-9 | 286-6 5,586 5 
30 | 3440-0 1913-1 | 2561 5.6092 
May 7| 3450-0 1877-8 | 2400 | 0-2 | 5,568-0 
» 14) 3470-0 | 1846-2 | 231-4 we | SSS 
* 24 | 3'470-0 | 1832-1 | 206-0 | §,508-2 
28 | 3470-0 | 161-5 | 214-7 5.5462 

} ' | 

june 4) 3.4900 | La7ié | 227-0 i | 5,588-6 
. 8) 3470-0 | 1929-2 | 216-9 | ad $.616-2 
’ 1a! 3460-0 | 1964-5 | 249-2 ~ | Sas 
" 25 3,460-0 | 4 | 289) 03 | Seors 
. » 5510-7 260-4 S771 
july % 3400-0 | 2101-4 | 209-0 | SOS 
. 6 3480-0 | 1818-3 | 229-3 | Sisa7-s 
" 93 3450-0 | fase) | 2073 0 «4203 | 5513-6 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

Y raising its bid by a further 1d. to 

£98 12s. 7d. at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender the discount market syndicate 
secured an allotment of 43 per cent against 
the previous week's exceptionally high rate 
of 67 per cent. Total.applications for the 
offer of £250 million of bills, which for the 
first time in four weeks was fully allotted, 
rose sharply by £40 million to {£420 mil- 
lion. The average rate of discount fell by 
another sid. to £5 9s. 9.274. 

The surprisingly easier credit conditions 
of Wednesday of last week were maintained 
to the end of week and over to Monday, 
which is very often a difficult day for the 
discount houses. Since then however credit 
has been in shorter supply but some houses 
have been more comfortably placed than 
others. The authorities have —— an 
help both on Tuesday and 
which has brought rates down from 5} oa 
§ per cent to the clearing banks’ basic mini- 
mum of 44 per cent. There has been a fair 
business.in bills ; October and hot bills have 
generally been discounted at §\} per cent, 
and at §{ per cent with outside institutions. 

In New York the Treasury bill rate rose 
fractionally to 2.404 per cent. 








MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate dfrom ™% Discount rates % 
5%, 23/6/60) a Bank bills: 
@ days $2! 9-529) 
Deposit rates 3 months $2! 57-533) 
(maximum) 4 months . 52+ 99-5235) 
Banks .. 4 6 months $2! 99-5255) 
Discount houses 445, = Fine trade bills 
3 months 6',-7 
Money: 4 months... 6,7 
Day-to-Day 4-b'g) & months..... 64-7", 
nS 
NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury bills % 
rate: July 18.......... 3x07 
(from 4%, 2/6/60). 3%) Gy Bie kines 2.430 





$17 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
July 29, July 20, July 27. 
(€ mitten) 1989 1960 1960 
issue Department* 
Notes in circulation 2217-2 (2.2996 2.3192 
Notes in banking dept 33.2 so 7 2 
Govt. debt and securities® 2.2466 2.3475 2.347 5 
Other securities 07 0-8 07 
Gold com and bullion 04 04 04 
Coin other than gold con 25 18 is 
Banking Deparunert 
Deposits i 
Public accounts ume; we 5 
Special deposits ; bs 17-9 
Bankers 209-0 | 232! 226.4 
Others 65-6 67:2 a 
Total 286-4 422.2 423 4 
Secufities 
Government 207 | 3309 4233 
Discounts and ac vances 7-5 93 435 
Other 2-5} ww? #8 
Total . ; 270-7 388-9 409 5 
Banking department reserve Ly i s n nt 
Ac % 
“ Proportion “ ie ie 2 Ts 


ed 
* Government debt is (11,015,100, capial 14,553,000. 
Fiduciary «sue increased by £50 million to £2,350 million on 


july 20th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 











Amount (f milhon) 





Three Months’ Bills 





Offered Applied 





1959 9! day ‘. d x 
july 24 230 0 w2; eon 4 
1960 
Aor. 22 270 0 425.7 no O88 5! 
: 240 0 429 $ 3 04 2 
May 6 250-0 48] 93470 | 23 
os 250-0 4448 7 61S ss 
oe 260 0 417-4 ” |e 61 
om 230 0 470-7 ” 153 | ss 
lune 3 270-0 423-8 nv 12 | % 
» 280 0 $00.5 2 #179 2 
7 20 0 4262 07% 8S 
24 290-0 4291 37-40 | 37 
july | 290 -0t 46 113 6 14 54 
a © 280 -Of 307 'S 113 3-06 20 
oo 250-07 379-6 10 624 67 
em 259-0 419-7 109 2 | 2 
* On july Zlnd wonders for 91 day bills at (98 12s. 7. 
secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being alloued in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. 
¢ Allounent cut by (20 million. ¢ Allounent cuc by £10 million. 













| Effective Limits 


july 27 July 28 


United States $ 


2-78-2:62* 2 eet 


2 G0! ,-'5, 2 B13 4-'5ig 2- BO! 6—'Sig 20) -’s 2 803 ,-” 
ans “ Pinte 274! 274d | 27g 4" | 2- 2-Tig-th 
French Fr 13622-14027 2 T6'e-') | 13-76-7644 13-76'g-Je 13: 76'gy 13- ° 13 976s 
Swiss Fr 11-94-12:54%— | 12-11 ps 12-1 12-10) iz. oer | 12-10-10", 12: re 
Beigian Fr. . 137% 1@- Wy 140: 371,- 140. 37',- 140: 30- | 4 
142.05 4 42; 35 38 
Dutch Gid. 10 48-10-80 10 so72s9%, 10 ?, 10 507q-59'y 10: Pes, 10: $8',-3, 10- 583,59 
W. Ger D-Mk. 11-59 4-11 929, HEF g's th 71-74", 11 7tlgty o 7 sae 1h: 708g" | FE 7O%—-Ti'g 
Portug. Exc... | 79-00%,-32-00', | 80-25-35 80-25-35 , 80-25°38 90-2538 | 90-28-35 
italian Lire .. 1725-1775 eon 1742597, 1743-1743", na oe 1742! ¢=ty 17425 _-7 
Swedish Kr... | Ie iia To | 14 Sets | 14 \4 013, 43-50," 14-0), 14cm, 
Danish Kr 19 06'>-19 62 19-3 19 3543 19-35! e-' \9-been ‘9 ies 1934! 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20-30', | 20 ll 2  2-02%—-03'g 20:02’_-03', | 20-027, 20 -029,-0 20- . 
___ * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United Staces $ Nig Fige- BM | ig-Fige. pam | | “genie pm | ieMigt. pm | Spine. pm | PigeFige. pm 
Canadian $ ae . pm rk pm | zee pm | Wa om Tre Figt. pm Tig Sige. pen 
French Fr... 2'>-2¢. pm 2';- A! 2 Ue Se Be-tic. pm 2-tlac. pm 
Swiss Fr. ... we pm — Fe-27gc. 3! ¢-3e. om 3'g-3c. om => pm rig om 
Beigian Fr. .. . ds 3 35-45c. dis 30-40c. dis ' . ts 
Gis. 2e-2ec. pm 27 —-2gc. pm =—_-Ng-Digc. pm = Dac. pm =—§s Dg 28g. pm = 29-213. pm 
W. German O-Mk BED. pm ED pl. pm Vedi. pm 234-2! ypf. pm = Ve-2!apl. pm om 
Three Months Forward Rates 
yeast: Vari oe | ht Ym | chm | hf) Mate Met ee 
nidian '. pm ons om Ty a Higt. pm al 'gc. pm «ligt. pm 
Swiss Fr... Tig-6’gc. pm = 7'g-6’ gc. "yrs The-Pige. pm Tq-Tigc. om 
W. German D-Mk 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ...... 249/10", 2350/0 


T3_-T? gc. pm 
o-6' 29! pm 64-4 20. = Oe Sret ys om | eS y:9f. pm Oy-6'y9f. pm = eS gpt. pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/0, 7250/1", | «= -250/Iy 








july 2nd 
july 16th 

Och 
July 26 ’ 


july 


July 19 


july 12 


industrial Profits .......... 
RS UMNO d4 cccdanccunt 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 


This week 


july 23¢d 
OVERSEAS 


june tith 





1959 
July 2), July 28 | fume 28 fully S 


july 14 


Western Europe......... 


Manpower and Output.... 


Prices and Wages......... 
1957 9568 = (1959 
mid-June 


Unit 


Prices and Wages 
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May June 


1960 


April 


1959 
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Monthly averages 


HOLESALE 


a 
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SairTis 


1957 








og SASRRERE % = «=—RRRES ELSES 

So RRERRRAS * © FeREE =cE8 
Sp -RASRRRAS * © SHRSS SrecR 
5 RASREEAS * FARES =2259 
“BE RASRERAE *  S#RES 2225 
RRSaREME * «FREES S=z2 
GAERREGS % FRESE SzEES 

Re 
RMSRARAS * = -RRSEE 8222 
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Ratio of import to export prices ..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


an freights (fixed in 


76-1 72.4 72.0 


72-9 


e-! 1-9 68 6 64-6, 69-2. 


112-7 


1952 = 100 


UK WAGES 


~ $3 
““= 888 | Ske . 
hd s a 
a 55s lt 
wee SBS | 32° 
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Consent of Her Majesty’ one has been obtained to this issue in compliance with 
the Order made under Section | of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act 1946 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 
£13,925,000 Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. 
Registered Stock, 1958-1960, 


maturing Ist December, 1960. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMM-NWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
G PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1977-1980, 


at the rate of £98 per cent. 


Interest payable Ist June and Ist December. 
Six months’ Interest will be paid on Ist June, 1961. 





























The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 






The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply 
with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that 
Trustees may invest in the Stock, subject to the provisions set forth in 
the Trustee Act, 1925. 
















The Company undertakes the duties of 






RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA is authorised by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonweaith of Australia to offer to holders of Com- 
monwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1958-1960, 
Conversion of their an in whole or in part, into an equal nominal 
amount of Government he Commonwealth of Australia 6 per cent. 
Registered Stock, 1977-1980, on the terms set forth in the full pro- 
spectus. 

Principal of the new Loan will be repaid in London at par on Ist 
December, 1980, the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
having the option to redeem the Stock at par, in whole or in part, on or 
after Ist December, 1977, on giving three months’ notice by public 
advertisement. 

Holders who convert will receive.on 15th September, 1960, a cash 
payment of £2 per cent. representing the difference between the issue 
price of the new Stock and the redemption at par of the old Loan. Six 
months interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum (i.e. £1 10s. less 
Income Tax per £100 Stock) due on Ist December, 1960, will be paid on 
that date to holders of converted stock who are on the Register at the 
close of business on 31st October, 1960. 

Conversion acceptances must be a on the appropriate forms 
accompanied by the relative Stock Certificates, at the Reserve BANK 
AUSTRALIA, Stock Registry, 8/10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


These forms have been posted to the Stockholders or, in the case of 
joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such accounts. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered Stock, 
1958-1960 not converted will be paid off at par on Ist December, 1960, 
together with the six months’ interest then due. 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any 
amount by deed, at the Reserve BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Registry, i , , 
8 10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be GROW with Japan's industries 
paid by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in London TET LAL eal hea el TE tAlie i: LiL. 
and the interest thereon, the property of persons not residing in or 
ordinarily resident in Australia, are not, and will not be, subject to any 
taxes, duties or levies in Australia. 

All Commonwealth Loans, carry a Sinking Fund in accordance 
with the provisions of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, 1923-1959, 
and the Financial Agreement Acts. 








Executor ana Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 




















































BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 


oF 


























































The easirig of exchange controls in Japan will introduce 
new economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to 
Japan's booming industries. 














The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury are not directly or, indirectly liable or responsible for the 
payment of the Stotk or of the Dividends a or for any matter 
relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be ‘paid to Bankers and 
Stockbrokers on allotments made as a result of conversion acceptances 
bearing their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, may be obtained irom the Reserve BANK OF 
AusTRALIA, Stock Registry, 8/10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; from 
Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2: and at the 
Offices of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA ; 

8 10, O_p Jewry, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
25th July, 1960. 

The Lists for Conversions will be closed at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 
4th August, 1960. 


The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan's 
major industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure 
and safe banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a 
worldwide network of affiliate banking services. 


















tHe MITSUBISHI BANK, itp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Jopon 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 
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Extending your business 
to AUSTRALIA? 


' If} you are interested in the unrivalled 
opportunities offered by Australia’s widen- 
market and growing economy you are, 
invited to consult us. We have a specialised 
Service London 


expert 

. Full vailable all 
matters connected with bu. 

we thout 
prepared survey 
any 

AB send for a copy 
of our free bookiet Anotenlinn A Gilde ter 
New Companies’’. 


Write, call or telephone 1 J.B. (JORDAN DINAR) = 


, BRANCHES: 
THE NATIONAL BANK A NETWORK OF 44 BRANCHES IN: 


} 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD | ADEN;: JORDAN - LEBANON - LIBYA - PALESTINE 
(tneorporated in Victoria) QATAR * REPUBLIC OF IRAQ - SAUDI ARABIA 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: , : SUDAN ~* TUNISIA 


6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
. Telephone: MONarch 8070 — BRANCHES TO BE ESTABLISHED 


SHORTLY IN MOROCCO AND BAHRAIN 
We issue our own Travellers Cheques in £ and U.S. $ 


\ 


World-Wide Banking Services 


we SUMITOMO BANK, ... 


Qicetderined in japan) 
HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 


re | 
SW i $s C a E D iT 5 A fe e | 138 branches in key cities throughout Japan 
(Credit Suisse)» Sea . 


Established 1856 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 279,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspondents 
throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, one of 
the oldest and largest in Switzerland, provides an 
efficient service for all kinds of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office in 
Zurich, or to: 


\ LONDON BRANCH 
= pert J oe = Bucklersbury House, 3, Queen Victoria Street, 
| _ 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, London, E.C.4, England 
London, E.C.2 , Overseas Offices 
NEW YORK AGENCY KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


eae: Affiliated Banks 
en eee 0 eee eae || THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) CASA BANCARIA BRAICOT LTDA. 
New York heed ak Head Office: San Francisco 
; Branches: Los Angeles Sao Paulo 
Sacramento 
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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself: 


What do we get 
for our money? 


First and foremost, a life assurance policy provides protection for the family. 
But you also want absolute security and a good return for the money you pay 
in. To supply these, together with efficient personal service, is the aim of every 
Life Office. Policyholders can always gount in the future on the same high 
standards as those maintained in the past. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest their policyholders’ savings 
with one main purpose in mind—to make. sure that the man or woman who 
holds a policy gets the best deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract — this calls for sound as well as fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders, And much more than most businesses it is concerned with people. 
You'll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to your 
persona! problems. 


You get a good deal from Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ “Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 





APPOINTMENTS 
BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 


hes @ vacancy for an 


ACCOUNTANT 


upper age timit 34 years, having paved Pinal 
isamiostions of recognised accounting body. for 


be prepared wo serve im un Overseas subsidiary efter 
2 minimum of two years 


Proft Participation and fon-<omributory Pension 
schemes are in operation 


Apply. giving full details of age, education and 
experience and quoting reference A?9. to the 
Personne! Controfier, Gcecham iroup Limited. 
Beccham House. Great West Road, Brentford. 
Middlesex 


HAS ~~ comet for YOUNG ME me te ote Supply 
wd wepoonieas | Jepartment at. its Office in 
of London work ts connected with the supply 


age should 
; * jon including English language 
and Mathematics. or equivalent qualifications. Experience of 
Shwweing procedure an advantage but not essential. Non- 
contributory Pemion fund. Luncheon Club Write giving 
Getaits of age. qualifications and experience. quoting reference 
Pee ‘c “Box 6351 co Hanwey House, Clark's Place, 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The British Transport Commission offers a number 
of appointments a: Scientific Officers et salarice 
between £700 and £1,900 pa, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience The research outlook and « 
degree icvel knowledec of statistical mathematics are 
ewential. For the senior posts. experience in initiating 
team work and carrying & through to application, is 
required. Superannuation travel facilities, medica! 
examination --Write, stating age, qualifications and 
experience to the Director of Establishment, British 
Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone Road 
Leadon, N.W.1, within 14 days 


SSINTANT EXPERIMENTAL FO required at Butiding 

Rescarch Station (DS 1K). Garston, Watlord, Herts. 
&s technical sub-editor to assist in preparation of publications 
for butiding industry, Work is concerned with results of 
ohenncal, yseal, engineering and operational research and 
Miers cxpetricnce of wide range of editorial and information 
work Some experience in technical cditing advantagcous 
Qualifications: GCE ‘A level in two science subjects, 
w a science and maths. subject. or equivalent. Over 22, 8 
mroad sclence pass degree expected Salary ranges (Currently 
ander review) (Men) A.E.O. €482 10s. tame 15) — £670 (age 
ter ~-- £2 EO. 6954 £1.16. Forms from Ministry of 
Labour. Technical and Scient Register (K), 26 King-street. 
London, 5.W.1, quoting A139 OA. Closing date August 1} 
a) 


For other appointments see page $12 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


SUPPLEMENTARY ELECTIONS 


Applications are invited from graduates (men and women) 
eho wish to undertakt research im any Branch of economics 
or politics (including political theory, government and public 
administration. and international § relations); statistics ; 
soctotog) . constitutional and internationsl law , recent 
social. oan eethiod bistory The College ts also 
ant = the coledien of these disciplines to the problems 
ot and = under-deve 4 sovietics The Colege 
adminiat or to further the study of European politics 
— Sovernment and of trade union policy and industrial 
relations 

farther gorticdiars and the necessary forms are ottainabdle 
from the arden. Applkations should reach bim oy ith 
Semtemher, 1960 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


The Council of King’s College invite applications for « 

Pr in Economics Candidates should have «4 parti- 

; Industrial Organisation of in Advanced 

The commencing salary will be determined at an appro- 

prise point on the Lecturers’ Scale (41.050 -- £1.850) with 

family allowance and F.5.5.U. benefits. Duties to commence 
October |. 1960. of as soon as possible thereafter. 

atioms (12 gomes) giving full particulars of age, 

eaperience and, qualifications. together With the names and 

Z three referees. should be addressed to the 

Reatirer of King’s College. so as to reach him not tater 

than SATU RDA. August 1}, 1960 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERC® 
invited for appointment as Lecturer or 


ent ot and m eae in = 
and 2 ee ry on t 
~~ £1, 
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A CAREER IN SOUTH AMERICA 


International firm of Chartered Accountants practising in various South American 
countries, where there has been considerable economic expansion and consequent 
demand for professional service, requires qualified accountants of above average 
ability who should: 

\ 


Have had several \eurs’ senior experience and who are chartered or certified 
accountants 


Have the determination to make a permanent and \fewarding career in the 
profession in| South America 


Single men preferred but married men will be considered. Contracts are for 
three years with three months’ home leave on full pay at the conclusion of each 
contract. First class passages and an initial kit. allowance will be paid 


Total remuneration omurede good standard of living and a good margin for 
saving in hard currency. Salaties which are subject to merit increases are also 
reviewed from time to time to take account of local living costs 


The work is varied and interesting with some opportunities for travelling. There 
are excellent prospects for promotion. 


Applications should be sent with full particulars to Box No, 1361. Representatives 


of the South American firm are at present in England and will be available to 
interview applicants, 


CREDIT CONTROLLER 


required by 
leading manufacturer of domestic electrical appliances 


An accountant or Banker with preferably some commercial experiegce 
is needed to assess with accuracy credit potentiality of customers and 
to be capable of arranging amalgamation of retailers into economic 
units. Must also be able to advise customers on financial matters 
generally. 

Offices situated west of London but applicants must be prepared to 
travel to all parts of the country. 

Age preferably between 36 and SO years, salary £1.500 to £2.500 
according to experience. 


’ 


Write Box E.467 c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


BOWATER PACKAGING LIMITED 
FIBRE CONTAINER DIVISION 


MARKET STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
INTELLIGENCE LIMITED 


have @ vacancy in the Glasgow areca for @ mar 


MATHEMATICIAN 


Candidates should be capable of 
carrying out field market surveys neces- 
comin eared oe * amma . to work on own initiative and communicate effec 
level. Background in ‘statistics and tively with others is essential. Previous experi- 
economics and ability to produce factual ence in opetational research work would be an 
reports covering the requirements of advantage, though recent graduates with appro- 
many different industries, coupled with Priate personal qualities will also be considered 
the statistical detail relating 16 total Applications 
potentials, etc. 

Candidates should be aged between 28 
and 35 years, preferably with some ny 
experience of ote per industry. Apply wed 
in writing to: elopment Manager, or and Ulepds Limited. 
Park Royal Road, N.W.10. orby, Northants. 


with a good honours degree to apply bis mathe 


matics to a varety of industrial problems Ability 


are invited, giving fall details 
including age experience,  qualifwations and ' 


salary, to 





MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Fergusson, Wild & Company, Limited, invite applications for the post of 
Managing Director. 

The con . founded in 1909 but with origins in the nineteenth century, is 
engaged in the ing, selling and shipping of ores, minerals, metals and metal 
— The company is also engaged in chartering in respect of all types of ships 
anid cargoes. 


Managing Director will be responsible, as Chief Executive, to the Board 


The 
of Directors for the ing of the y. There are at present four main 
operating departments: Ore Sales, Mi Sales, Ore and Mineral Shipping, and 
pbroking, each with an established manager. bie Dg me og ways ge Ae 
responsible for the relationships at appropriate in the major client 
and customer organisations. 
I : 
activities would be i i 
Director must be able to sell at the highest level in a bulk commodity mark 


CHIEF FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


British international organisation requires an experienced executive as Finance 
Director for its Brazilian manufacturing subsidiary. 

Applications are invited from qualified accountants aged 35-45 with fluent 
Portuguese or Spanish, who have held responsible posts in South America. A good 
knowledge of current economic conditions in Brazil would be an advantage, as well 
as Management accounting experience. 

Remuneration and allowances will be commensurate with the responsibility 
involved. Adequate arrangements would be made for regular U.K. leave. 


All applications will be dealt with in the strictest confidence. Apply Box No. 
1360, The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


British Division of 
HISPANO SUIZA GROUP 
requires 
COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


SSS 


ty St Clements 
SSit. Povtegc on this meue. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


= ae + and es 


“Newton, Box 134 


SUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The . 

Sed Ee on Ee eas Se 
vos may te y « — oa 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 

Send for details which show an attractive proposition 
te manufacturers. 

Write vo the MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
REMPLOY. LTD.. 25-28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
S.W.1, oF telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 limes). 

THIS 1S YOUR LIFE wben you your colour shdes 
Ta oe oe Lenz F with ermehair 
control, £48 i%. 0¢-—W . The Camere 
People. 127 New Bond Street. London. i 
BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The follow chmineary trafic resutts for the fire sis 
ase of one 1980 compared with the first sit, months 
of the year 1999 have Been ne 
Kilometres ron . £224,929 


Teas 
Pessengee Traffic 902---Esc 9.058.900 
Lecal Traffic 
Minerabs 


238,.268--Eisc. 29.623,000 
140,295--Eec. 33,301,000 


Ton « 

ramet Traffic 

Minerals 297 .411— . 146, 114000 
944,000 


rei $1,103-—Bac. 38, 
n eceipts Esc. 7,193,000 


Toms (excluding Service Traffic) 827.979—Exe ‘264,233,000 
Working Expenses in Africa Ese. 140,904,000 . 
Net Operating Receipts Ese. 123,328,000 
Kilometres rue 2.790 444 

8 406,000 


4.529,000 
32,154,000 


Exc 119,909,000 
Esc. 55,513,000 


tx 6.918.000 
Toms (excluding Service Traffic: %5 Exc 196, 289,000 
Working Expenses in Africa ; Esc. 118,040,000 
Net Operating Receipts “Tec. 78,209,000 


T tka Concessions Limited owns ali the Debentures 
and per cent of the equity of the Bengucia Railway 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


YS and GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS end SEA! 
HOLIDAYS without PARENTS. 


for 7. —— 4 (dey ot night) oF 
Pronpetioe. ree to i nae peeperation | fer 
‘cmeen GCE. Exeminations. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 





Today's progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests‘ and insects, Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against’ those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. Union CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because Sevin successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects. 

Sevin is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
UNION Carside scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNion CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
frontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear ; 

For information and details on Sevin Insecticide ask for book- 
let IE-7. I tion on other UNton CARBIDE products and processes 
is also available by requesting booklet IE-7a-1 Write to Union Carsipa 
INTERNATIONAL CoMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, U. S. A. Cable Address: 
UNicarsipve, New York 


APPILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready 8. A. industrial y Comercis! 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S.A. 
BRAZIL: National de Brasit $. A. 

Union do Brasii $. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, $A. 


Carbide 
(HON OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S.A. 
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